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EDITORIAL 


Art THE beginning of a new year it is fitting first of all that we 
should return thanks to the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ for His grace in enabling us to continue our witness to 
the historic Christian faith. And it is with the confidence that our 
experience of His past mercies engenders that we enter upon 
19$1. Toour readers and contributors, too, our warm thanks are 
due for the kindness and encouragement which they constantly 
show us. 


It is always a delight to receive an article from that 
nially, youthful nonagenarian, Dr. Drummond, the well-loved 
Father of the Church of Scotland. And we could have found 
ncthind so suitable for introducing a new volume of Tue 
EVANGELICAL QuarTERLy as the meditation on Heavenly Love 
which he has given us. 


It is a long time since we had in our pages an exposition 
of the Second Advent from the point of view which combines 
the post-millennial interpretation of that event with the con- 
tinuous-historical interpretation of the Apocalypse. We have 
no doubt that many of our readers will therefore welcome Dr. 
Ford’s paper in the present issue. It was originally prepared for 
a conference on Biblical eschatology at Tyndale House, Cam- 
bridge. Another paper read at the same conference—not as a 
formal reply to Dr. Ford’s position—represented the point of 
view which combines the pre-millennial interpretation of the 
Second Advent with the eschatological interpretation of the 
Apocalypse, and we are glad to be able to publish it here as a 
companion article to Dr. Ford’s. The author of this second paper 
is our old friend, Mr. Beasley-Murray—whom, by the way, we 
congratulate on his appointment as Tutor in Spurgeon’s College. 


I 
were 
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In his famous lectures on The Infallibility of the Church, 
which were delivered in 1870, the year of the Vatican Council 
at which the dogma of Papal Infallibility was promulgated, Dr. 
Salmon asked : “‘ Why is it that the question of the Immaculate 
Conception, which convulsed the Christian world four centuries 
ago, was disposed of by Pius IX with scarcely a murmur? It 
was because the people did not care about the matter. The 
superstitious were glad to pay a compliment to the great object 
of their veneration, but whether what they asserted was true, I 
suppose hardly ten lay Roman Catholics in Europe ever troubled 
their heads. And if the question brought before the Vatican 
Council had been of a purely spiritual nature, had the bishops 

n only required to affirm such a doctrine as the Assumption 
of the Virgin Mary—that is to say, to assert a historical fact 
without a particle of evidence—I do not think many would 
have rebelled.” 

What Pius IX began, Pius XII has completed. There is a 
certain fitness in the newly promulgated dogma, no doubt, for 
the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin belongs to the same order 
of reality as her Immaculate Conception. And it is in no 
light-hearted spirit that the new step has been taken. One 
apologist may commend the belief in the Assumption as a “ nice 
idea ’’; but the reasons underlying the promulgation were more 
serious than that. It has been defended as a blow struck in 
defence of the Catholic faith at a time when the papal influence 
has been severely restricted in many parts, especially in Eastern 
Europe. The mode of reasoning which sees in the promulgation 
of this dogma a means of redressing the balance in favour of the 
Roman Catholic Church is difficult for Protestants to appreciate; 
to us such an argument appears, as the Dean of Winchester has 
put it, “to make the Madonna little more than a Boadicea of 
the United Nations ”’.1 

But it is not our failure to appreciate this sacile of reasoning 
that makes us—in common with many devoted members of the 
Roman Catholic Church itself—deplore the promulgation. We 


deplore it because it requires the faithful to regard as a historical 


? Another ment, the d on the layed by in the Incarnation 
and on “ of ment which would not have 
been adduced had more direct evidence been available. On the other hand, when a 
ure—as, ¢.g., when T. Gallus, 
Verbum Domini, (1990) 271 ff., bases it on the 
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fact something for which there is not a particle of evidence, and 
to accept as an essential element of Christian belief something 
which found no place in the apostolic message. The great 
dogmas of the Christian faith are matters of history. When the 
apostles gave their witness to the evangelic events they appealed 
to the ordinary laws of evidence, for these things were not “ done 
in a corner”. Who could for a moment regard the Assumption 
of the Virgin Mother as comparable in this respect to the . 
Resurrection of her Divine Son? Yet, for obedient Roman 
Catholics, the Assumption has naw become as much an article 
of faith as the Resurrection. The effect may well be to depreciate 
the Resurrection in the eyes of many. A distinguished Roman 
Catholic layman, Mr. Arnold Lunn, put us all in his debt a 
few years ago when he produced his book The Third Day—a 
persuasive setting forth of the evidence for the bodily Resur- 
rection of Our Lord. We shall wait a long time before we see a 
similar work on the evidence for the Assumption of the Virgin. 

Even if there were historical evidence for the Assumption, 
however, we should still deplore its promulgation as an article 
of faith. The credenda of Christianity are characterised by some- 
thing more than historicity. They are historical events, it is true, 
but they are also saving events. And if the promulgation of the 
new dogma implies that the Assumption is to be regarded as a 
saving event, then not only has something new been added to 
the apostles’ doctrine, but the very adding of it detracts from the 
positive content of that doctrine, according to which the work 
of salvation is completed in the passion and triumph of Christ. 


“The tides of scholarship show no special respect for 
pontifical pronouncements.” An unexceptionable statement, 
which is very relevant to the subject we have just mentioned. 
It was made, however, in relation to another subject. When 
Dr. C. J. Wright, at the Cambridge conference of the Modern 
Churchmen’s Union last summer, declared that ‘‘ few Christian 
scholars have any confidence that what is called the Virgin Birth 
was historical fact’, the Archbishop of Canterbury had reason 
to repudiate his declaration. The sentence we have quoted at 
the head of this paragraph was part of the reply made to the 
Archbishop by Mr. R. Gladstone Griffith on behalf of the 
Modern Churchmen’s Union. With this sentence we agree 


| 
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heartily; the progress of scholarly research is little affected by 
pontifical pronouncements, whether they issue from Rome or 
Canterbury, or from the Modern Churchmen’s Union itself. 
When Mr. Griffith tells the public that “ every scholar expert 
in Gospel studies knows that the earliest Biblical records indicate 
a normal birth ” (a statement open to objection on more grounds 
than one), he overlooks the fact that, in the opinion of many 
such scholars, the nativity narrativerof the Third Gospel, far 
from first taking shape (as he says) after the siege of Jerusalem, 
is one of the most archaic elements in the writings of Luke, or 
indeed in the whole New Testament. For the rest, we do not 
regard the Virgin Birth as a “ dasis for the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, as taught by the Scriptures, held by the Church, 
and expressed in the creeds’’. We believe that Scripture 
presents it as the means by which the Incarnation was effected. 
We know that there are those who accept the Incarnation and 
refuse the Virgin Birth, just as there are those who believe in 
the Virgin Birth but deny the Incarnation. But for our part we 
find it consistent that there should be something out of the 
ordinary about the circumstances under which the Eternal Word 
became flesh. As James Denney put it: ““ He came from God, 
all the apostles believed, in a sense in which no other came; does 
it not follow that He came in a way in which no other came?” 


Our dear friend and former editorial associate, Stephen 
Leigh Hunt, passed suddenly from grace to glory on Sunday ~ 
evening, October 22nd, 1950. In recent years he suffered 
severely from domestic bereavement and bodily affliction, but 
maintained his Christian cheerfulness throughout. He was 
taken, appropriately, while joining in congregational praise at 
divine service. 


THE GREATEST OF THESE IS—WHAT? 


I put it that way—“ The greatest of these is—What?’’—because 
translators of 1 Corinthians xiii. 13b have had difficulty in 
finding the right word with which to translate the Greek. That 
is not to be wondered at. Paul had great difficulty in finding a 
word to express what he wanted to say. He had exhausted his 
vocabulary in the chapter in trying to explain what he meant. 
But there was no single word either in the ordinary Greek 
language or among its religious phraseology to express this 
crowning feature of Christian thought and life. The followers 
of Jesus Christ had to coin a word for it— dydxn. It was 
not in use among the Greeks. There was nothing of what 
it stands for in the character of any of their Gods—in Zeus or 
Athene, in Apollo or Aphrodite—nor in their worshippers. No 
wonder that the translators differed as to the best English word 
to convey the wealth of its thought to their readers. 

The compilers of the authorised version selected “‘ Charity ”’ 
—‘‘ the greatest of these is charity’”’. But what did the public 
speedily do with and understand by that word? They emptied | 
it of its fullness and reduced it to one phase of it, viz. almsgiving, 
and the cynic was soon busy with his sneer—“ Cold as charity ”’. 
But the translators never meant that, or anything like that. 
Frigidity? ‘‘ The coals thereof are coals of fire which have a 
most vehement flame; many waters cannot quench it, neither 
can the floods drown it.”” No: “* Charity ” will not do. 

So for want of a better, the Revisers and many with them 
chose “ Love.” “‘ The greatest of these is Love.’”’ But here again 
the proneness of men to rob words of their noblest meanings 
and prostitute them to base counterfeits came into play. Love 
was debased as if it were another name for lust, of which it is 
the very antithesis. Lust is foul, selfish, bestial; Love is pure, 
seeketh not her own, is divine, Godlike. Rescue love from every 
polluting association. Keep it only for the highest level, and © 
there may be said of it what the poet says of the thought expressed 
by the word whose place it takes: 

Meek and lowly, pure and holy, 


Chief among the blessed Three, 
Heavenborn art thou, Charity. 
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Faith, Hope, Love. The greatest of these is—what? Is—love. 

Love is like an adjective. At school more than eighty years 
ago we had Lennie’s Grammar,.and it said that adjectives had 
three degrees: positive, comparative, superlative—good, better, 
best; great, greater, greatest. The same is true of love. There is 
love positive, comparative, superlative. 

There is human love, love positive. Men and women know 
what that is. Here is a woman who knows that love is more than 


words, is active, not passive, is practical. She says: 


I wad dae—what wad a no?— 
For the sake o’ Somebody. 


And here is a man, not a whit behind, for he sings: 
For bonnie Annie Laurie 
I wad lay me doon an’ dee. 

And what is this our Lord, the Son of Man, says to His dis- 
ciples? ‘‘ Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends. Ye are my friends.” Here you have 
human love at its best, with the stamp of God upon it. It is 
already past the comparative stage. It is beyond comparison. 
Greater love does not exist than that a man should lay down his 
life for his friends. 

But love is more than human. Love is Godlike, for God is 


love. 
: For the love of God is broader 

Than the measure of man’s mind, 
And the heart of the Eternal 


Is most wonderfully kind. © 


‘‘ Behold, what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon 
us.” “God so loved the world that He gave His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish but have 
everlasting life.”” When love comes to God, how its range has 
extended! It is Fatherly love and goes out to all mankind. 

But there is something more to be said about divine love still. 
When man for the first time realises that he is face to face with 
God, he is awestruck; he is afraid. His instinct is to say with 
Peter, “‘ Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord.” No, 
no, says Paul. Listen to this. “ God commendeth His love 
_ toward us in that while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” 
Sinners! The very thing that scared Peter, Paul meets with this. 
When we turn to the passage in Romans (Romans v. 6—10) 
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where Paul says this, we see what is meant by sinners. He uses 
several words to describe the objects of God’s love here. They 
were “without strength”, moral failures, “ungodly”, “‘enemies”’. 
Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends. That is the best human love can do. But God’s 
love goes out to His enemies. Is it true? What is this we hear 
from Calvary, ere the Crucified commits His spirit to His Father? 
Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do. “ Faith, 
Hope, Love: these three, but the greatest of these is Love.” 
Love cannot exist without Faith and Hope, but Faith and Hope 
are worthless without Love. Follow after Love. 

Rosert J. Drummonp. 
Edinburgh. 


WHAT IS PRESBYTERIANISM? 


Wuat is Presbyterianism? The word first emerges in England 
at the time of the Westminster Assembly as a nickname for the 
ecclesiastical polity which the majority in the Assembly together 


-~ with their Scots allies were endeavouring to introduce into the 


Church of England. This polity had been set forth much earlier 
as the only Scriptural polity by Travers and Cartwright in Eng- 
land and by Andrew Melville in Scotland. In England the party 
of Travers had been suppressed, or had broken up into Inde- 
pendency. In Scotland the followers of Melville had a temporary 
victory in 1592 and then, after a long eclipse, re-emerged 
triumphant in 1638 full of eagerness, under the Solemn League 
and Covenant, to give to England and Ireland as well as to 
Scotland the polity which now received the name of Presbyterian. 

Briefly this meant that the Church should be governed by a 
hierarchy not of persons but of courts. Each congregation was 
to have its Consistory or Eldership or Kirk-Session composed of 
its minister and elders. Neighbouring congregations were to be 
associated under the jurisdiction of a Presbytery consisting of 
their ministers with one or more elders from each congregation. 
Presbyteries were to be grouped in Provincial Synods, and the 
national Church would be governed by a National or General 
Assembly. The plan did not stop there, for it was conceived that 
national Churches would be associated in some kind of Ecumeni- 
cal Council. So Presbyterianism had from the beginning an 
Ecumenical outlook. | 

This plan was drawn up in opposition to the Episcopal form 
of Church government retained at the Reformation in England — 
and introduced into Scotland under James VI. But at West- 
minster it had to be defended chiefly against the Independents 
who held that each local congregation is an independent, self- - 
sufficing unit of Church life which may not rightly be sub- 
ordinated to any superior judicatory. The debate was prolonged. 
‘Memoranda were submitted by both sides. Answers followed 
and counter-answers; and all were published by order of Parlia- 
ment. The polity as a whole was under debate, but the storm- 
centre was the Presbytery. Hence the name Presbyterian for 
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those who maintained its “ due right”. Coined by the Inde- 
pendents the name soon came to be used by the Anglicans who 
had experimented with the name Consistorians as a term of 
abuse. But, as so often happens, a name applied in scorn was 
accepted as an honourable appellation by those to whom it was 
applied, and is still so accepted by their descendants in Scotland, 
England, Ireland, the nations of the British Commonwealth, the 
United States, and by the Younger Churches which derive from 
the missionary activity of the English-speaking Presbyterian 
Churches. 

The name Presbyterian arose out of what we may call the 
accidents of British history. Consequently it is not in common 
use outside the English-speaking world. But the thing itself 
exists elsewhere, in fact in many European countries. The 
French Reformed Church was the first, in 1559, to adopt the 
polity which in Britain is called Presbyterian. The Dutch 
Reformed Church soon followed; then some Landeskirchen in 
Germany, notably the Palatinate. Similar organisation is found 
in the Reformed Churches of Switzerland, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Italy and elsewhere. John Knox was only one of many 
from all parts of Western Europe who found in Calvin’s Geneva 
“ the most perfect school of Christ on earth since the Apostles ”, 
and who spent their lives in expanding its influence in their home- 
lands. The Churches which they established are now all included 
in what English-speaking people call the Presbyterian Alliance, 
but which is officially styled “ The Alliance of Reformed 
Churches holding the Presbyterian System.” Presbyterianism 
is therefore not a peculiarity of the otherwise peculiar people who 
inhabit the northern and wilder parts of this island. It is the 
polity instituted by Calvin in Geneva, at any rate in germ, and 
adapted by those Churches throughout Europe which looked to 
Geneva as their cradle to their varying situations in territories 
more extensive than those of a city state. It is the normal 
ecclesiastical form of the Reformed Church. To understand 
what Presbyterianism is we must understand the nature of the 
Genevan Reformation as a whole. 


| I 
| By the beginning of the sixteenth century it had long been 
universally recognised throughout the Western Church that 
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some kind of Reformation was urgently necessary. But there 
agreement ceased. The General Councils of the fifteenth 
century had largely failed and had, so far, discredited Episco- 
palism and Conciliarism. The Papacy had a vested interest in 
many of the current abuses and could not remedy them. Secular 
national governments had been consolidating their power and 
extending their jurisdiction to ecclesiastical matters. Clearly the 
State would have a good deal of say in any project for reform. 
There was the Renaissance affecting the educated classes, with 
its aversion to scholastic dogmatism and its enthusiasm for “ good 
letters ”’, including the New Testament. Then came the religious 
revolt touched off by Luther’s attack on a peculiarly flagrant 
instance of the traffic in Indulgences. ~ 

The history of the Reformation can, of course, be told from 
an exclusively political, or even from a social-economic angle, and 
these aspects are real enough. But it is violently unhistorical to 
dismiss as mere ideology the work of the religious and theo- 
logical reformers. Luther, Zwingli, Butzer, Melanchthon, — 
Cranmer, Calvin, have all had a real part in determining the 
movement of history as a whole. Of these I claim that Calvin’s 
influence has been-historically the greatest. From the moment 
when in 1536, at the age of twenty-seven, he published the first 
edition of his Jnstitutio Religionis Christianae he stood in the front 
rank of the Reformation theologians. And from 1555 when, 
after prolonged struggle, he had firmly established himself in 
Geneva, he became the most influential theological figure in 
Western Europe. Doubtless he did not achieve all his ideal 
even in Geneva. In Germany Lutheranism, and in England 
Anglicanism, followed other guides. Elsewhere secular govern- 
ments had interests of their own. Possibly Calvin was somewhat 
doctrinaire in his aim to reform the Church on the exact pattern 
he believed to see revealed in the New Testament and reflected 
in the earlier Christian ages. But his enterprise won the devoted 
allegiance of eager disciples throughout western Europe, not 
least in England. It has been complained that Calvinism created 
trouble wherever it came. Rather Calvin equipped the Reformed 
Church to confront the modern state with a Scriptural doctrine 
and praxis, and with the conviction that Christ alone is King 
and Head of His Church. : 
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Like all the Reformers Calvin distinguished between the 
Visible and Invisible Church, a distinction that goes back to 
Augustine. We are told it is not to be found in the New Testa- 
ment, but something suggestive of it can be felt by comparing 
the Epistle to the Ephesians with those to the Corinthians. In 
_ any case in the New Testament the Church is a part of the divine 
plan but is not identical with the Kingdom of God. For Calvin 
the distinction is chiefly important as a reminder that Divine 
Grace is the esse of the Church. The Visible Church no less than 
the Invisible is an object of faith, because it is a divinely appointed 
means of grace for all men. On no pretext of personal holiness, 
religious experience, Scripture knowledge, or assurance of salva- 
tion may any Christian withdraw from the Visible Church, out- 
side of which there is no ordinary means of salvation. The 
stress on this Cyprianic formula is_terrific. It has been urged 
that the doctrine of Predestination must rob the Church of 
significance, but it never seems to have worked in that way. For 
Calvin as for Augustine it gives the Church its religious signifi- 
cance. Certainly reformed theologians cannot be accused of 
making light of the Church. Lutherans in fact accuse Calvinists 
of catholicising in the doctrine of the Church. 

What are, then, the observable marks of the Church Visible? 
With Luther, Calvin says: “‘ The Word truly preached, and the 
Gospel Sacraments (Baptism and the Lord’s Supper) rightly 
administered.”’ But with these he insists on the administration 
of discipline. Here we encounter three basic features of the 
Reformed Churches. 

1. There is the stress laid upon doctrine. One of the most 
characteristic features of the Calvinist Reformation is the multi- 
tude of Confessional documents which it produced. Each 
Reformed Church seemed to find it necessary at the very begin- 
ning of its life to draw up a Confessio Fidei. It was not because 
there was diversity of view. Quite the contrary. Each new 
Confession was a new testimony to the doctrine held in common. 
All agree in theological content and vary only in length and 
elaboration, down to the latest, longest and most elaborate, the 
Westminster Confession. They all embody the substance of the 
ancient creeds. In that sense the Reformed doctrine was orthodox, 
and Servetus was condemned and burgt ft Geneva for his denial 

| Library 
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of the doctrine of the Trinity. But they included also the 


Augustinian doctrines of sin and grace, which had hitherto been © 


left to the speculations and opinions of the theologians and had 
not been pronounced to be de fide. This was to exclude the 
alleged Pelagianising or semi-Pelagianising of much mediaeval 
teaching. Finally they included the special Reformation doctrines 
of the supremacy of Scripture and justifying faith. 

In addition, however, to testifying to the orthodoxy of their 
authors and their agreement with other Reformed Churches, 
these Confessions were intended to fix the standard of doctrine 
to be taught and preached to the people, so that they might be 
instructed and grounded in saving faith. The Church’s first 
business was to ensure that its members would be not mere 
nominal believers but instructed and whole-hearted confessors 
of the Faith. The Reformed Confessions are apt to look more like 
systems of theology than creeds, and in modern times many have 
felt them to be strait-waistcoats for theologians. More recently, 
however, the necessity for doctrinal preaching has again become 
apparent, and the importance of a Confessional document of 
some kind is again widely recognised. 

The Reformed Confessions claim to be no more than 
subordinate standards, subordinate to and reformable by the 
‘supreme standard, which is the Word of God. Calvin is best 
known now as the author of the Jnstitutio, but in his own view he 
was above everything else an expositor of the Scriptures. His 
published Commentaries, covering nearly the whole Bible, are 
still of value, and show how a sense of historical and literary 
values can be combined with a sure grasp of doctrinal truth. 
The Jnstitutio claims to be simply an abstract of Biblical doctrine, 
and the Confessions profess to be no more. Calvin and his 
disciples are first and always expositors. Theology is Scripture 
exposition. The Word of God, which is to be heard in the Bible, 
it is the preacher’s function to make audible to the Christian 
people. | | 

2. The Reformed Churches, to all appearances, broke away 
from the traditional forms of worship much more drastically than 
did Lutherans and Anglicans. Festivals and Saints’ Days were 
- abolished, while the Lord’s Day was given increased sanctity 
and veneration as pre-eminently the Day of public worship. 
Churches were bared of their ornaments as vestiges of “‘ idolatry”. 
Vestments, ritual and ceremony were reduced to a minimum. 
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The distinction between chancel and nave was abolished, a token 
that worship was no priestly function with the people looking 
on. It was to be congregational worship, with the people singing 
the Psalms in metre set to easy tunes which are becoming 
appreciated once more. The Mass gave place to a congregational 
communion. It appears that Calvin’s intention was that every 
Lord’s Day service should lead up to the Eucharist with all 
Church members partaking. But owing to opposition due largely 
to traditional practice he had to be content with a quarterly 
communion. Infrequent communion has been the rule in the 
Reformed Churches, not because it was undervalued, but for | 
the opposite reason that it was regarded as an occasion of special 
solemnity and dignity. In Scotland at all events what were called 
Communion Seasons were and still are impressive occasions in 
Church life. 

The prominence given to the sermon in Reformed Church 
worship is notorious. No service was complete without a sermon, 
whereas the. Eucharist was frequently lacking. This seems to 
imply that the Word was stressed above the Sacraments. Maybe 
_ it tended to be so in reaction to the contrary abuse which was the 
prevailing one. But possibly Reformed preaching may be said 
to have a sacramental aspect. In Scotland the custom was for 
the Bible to be ceremoniously carried into the pulpit, the minister 
being then ushered in with equal ceremony for his task of 
expounding the Word of God. To the reading “ but especially 
the preaching’ of the Word was attributed an efficacity for 
salvation which no doubt it often had, not by any means solely 
by its appeal to the intellect. ‘“‘ That which we have seen and 
heard declare we unto you, that ye may have fellowship with us, 
and truly our fellowship is with the Father and with His Son 
Jesus Christ.” No apology is required for the fact that the 
Reformed ministry was pre-eminently a preaching ministry. 

3. The third mark of the Church Visible is Discipline. Of 
all Church members there is demanded not only confession of 
faith but also a certain standard of moral living. The Christian 
life was to be lived, not in the monastery, but amid the ordinary 
duties of daily life, in the family, in business, in the state. In 
all these spheres the Christian was to find his God-given vocation 
and an opportunity to fulfil his chief end on earth, i.e. to glorify 
God. Nevertheless the Puritan ideal has some resemblances to 
the monastic ideal. It is austere, even ascetic. It even produces 
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sometimes the typical monastic sins of accidie and censoriousness. 
Calvin, however, did not aim at the perfectionism of the rigorist 
sects. He recognised that no external discipline could secure a 
community of perfect saints. The Church is inevitably a mixed 
body excluding from its communion only notoriously gross 
sinners who are openly contemptuous of the Christian ethic. 
The Church function was to edify its members in love, to 
endeavour by every means to increase holiness in them, by 
exhortation, by pastoral care, and only as a last resort by ecclesias- 
tical discipline, administered by elders, prudent godly men 
chosen from the people and associated for this purpose with the 
tors. 

te This characteristic institution of the Reformed Churches 
has, of course, been severely criticised, but it was meant to meet 
a felt need. The Reformation originated with a religious and 
ethical protest against an abuse of discipline through the Indul- 
- gence traffic. Some better way had to be found. It was surely 
right to take discipline out of the hands of professional clerics 
who had so abused it, and restore to the Christian community in 
some fashion its long-lost powers in this matter, and Calvin’s 
own teaching about the loving care of souls necessary for the 
right exercise of disciplinary power is quite admirable. But 
there is the question of its practical working. At any rate it was 
here that the Reformed Church encountered the stiffest opposi- 
tion. Even at Geneva the magistrates and council would not 
hand over ecclesiastical discipline to a purely Church Consistory _ 
and insisted on nominating the lay elders. Later Erastus attacked 
the whole idea of excommunication. In England the consistorial 
system was attacked both by Anglicans and by the Puritan, 
John Milton, author of the famous tag, “‘ New Presbyter is but 
old Priest writ large”. There has undoubtedly been a seamy 
side to the Reformed Church discipline, though there was 
doubtless also a nobler side. Now that it has practically dis- 
appeared there remains the problem of finding a better method 
of dealing pastorally with those who fall short of the Christian 
standard of life. | 


III 


The Germans have drawn an interesting distinction between 
two conceptions of the Church—as authoritative established 
institution (Ansta/t) and as voluntary association (Gemeinde). The 
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distinction is important as it has something to do with the Great 
Divide between “ Catholic” and “‘ Protestant’ recognised with 
all proper caution at Amsterdam. Caution is certainly necessary. 
From the beginning the Church was and must always continue 
to be doth Anstalt and Gemeinde. Exclusive emphasis on one 
side or the other leads to fatal error. Lutherans and Anglicans 
often charge the Calvinists with over-emphasising the association- 
aspect of the Church. It is true that some of the manifestations 
of Calvinism in England, e.g. Independents and Baptists, did 
in fact hold the theory of the “ gathered” Church, a body of 
believers in voluntary association in which all Church authority 
derives from the membership. But they would rightly object 
to such authority being described as being “from below”’. 
The theory of the “ gathered” Church perhaps is due to the 
fact that the state with its own ecclesiastical establishment was 
hostile to dissenters and non-conformists, who were in conse- 
quence thrown back on their own resources, on the loyalty of their 
faithful people. Calvinism bred “ Free” Churches where the 
magistrate was hostile. This was something quite new in the 
sixteenth century and was to have much to do with the develop- 
ment of civil and religious liberty. Troeltsch has also pointed 
out how important it may be in the future should the state become 
neutral or worse towards all forms of Christianity. 

Calvinism bred Free Churches, but the Free Church principle 
_ was by no means a necessary ingredient in it. Calvin assumed 
that the whole body of the citizens of Geneva would be, by 
compulsion if necessary, baptised members of the Church from 
infancy, a legacy from the Middle Ages. Moreover, while he 
insisted strongly that the Church had a government of its own 
instituted by God and deriving its authority from Christ its 
Head, and therefore distinct from the civil magistracy, he held 
as strongly that Church and State could and should co-operate, 
the State recognising the spiritual freedom of the Church. The 
Church is Heiligungs-Anstalt, whose function is by Word, 
Sacraments and discipline to seek to make the natural political 
Gemeinde as far as possible into a truly Christian Gemeinde, an 
ambitious project with many obvious difficulties and not a few 
pitfalls for zealots; but not an ignoble project. To this view of 
the Church the Reformed Churches of the central tradition have 
faithfully adhered. They have maintained the spiritual inde- 
pendence of the Church, but they have repudiated the Sects. 
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Their fortunes have been very varied, depending on the varied 
attitudes of governments. In some lands they have been 
“* established ”’, in others they have been persecuted, but generally 
they have maintained the view of their original theologian. 

According to Reformed teaching, the Church is a divinely 
given means of salvation, entrusted with the requisite purely 
spiritual powers, doctrinal, legislative and judicial, all in strict 
subordination to the Word of God. These powers are exercised 
by ecclesiastical officers, collectively styled the ministry, deriving 
their authority from Christ, the Sole King and Head of the 
Church. Calvin searched the New Testament to discover what 
offices had existed in the Primitive Apostolic Church, and of 
course found there had been many forms of ministry. Some he 
thought were temporary and extraordinary, e.g. Apostles, 
Prophets, miracle-workers, even evangelists. Others were 
permanent and ordinary, Pastors and Teachers (Eph. iv. 11), 
Helps and Governments (1 Cor. xii. 28), Deacons (passim and 
especially Acts vi). No doubt there is a certain arbitrariness in 
this selection, especially when the rule of Pastors, Teachers, 
Elders and Deacons was raised to the rank of dogma as, e.g. by 
Cartwright. Well might Hooker argue that this system was far 
from clear even in the New Testament and could not possibly 
be made an article of faith. Calvin perhaps hardly regarded it 
as such. And possibly he was guided to his selection of these 
four offices by the fact that the life and work of the Church 
require (i) the ministry of Word and Sacraments; (ii) the exercise 
of discipline; (ii) administration of finance and care of the sick 
and the poor; (iv) Christian education. These functions had all 
been performed but often corruptly in the mediaeval Church. 
The purpose of reform was to ensure that they would be per- 
formed effectively. 

But what is the relation of the Reformed ministry of Pastors, 
Doctors, Elders and Deacons to the traditional ministry of 
Bishops, Presbyters and Deacons? It is true Calvin discarded 
the names, except Deacon, to which he gave an entirely new 
meaning. Presbyter was difficult. On the one hand it appeared 
that in the New Testament Presbyter and Bishop were different 
names for the same office, but traditionally Presbyter had comé 
_ to mean Priest (sacerdos) and Calvin rejected wholly the idea of 
_ priesthood of men in the Church. He preferred therefore to 
call his “ governors ’’ Elders (seniores) to avoid question. If we 
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bear in mind that what was important was function rather than 
title, and that Doctors were, in the new order as in the old, 
academic rather than ecclesiastical functionaries, there seems to 
be no reason why we should not say that the Reformed ministry 
is a three-fold one of Bishops, Presbyters and Deacons, in which 
the Bishop is the actual Pastor of what we used to call in Scotland — 
“‘a particular Kirk’, and not as in the unreformed Church a 
magnate who was the merely nominal “ Pastor”’ of an extensive 
diocese, and commonly neglected his pastoral functions. It is 
sometimes maintained that one of the fundamental doctrines of 
Presbyterianism is the Parity of Presbyters. I believe that the 
original form of the doctrine and its real meaning is that the 
Pastor, as minister of the Word and Sacraments, is the true 
Bishop, the chief and indeed the essential minister in the Church. 
The effect of this doctrine was the scrupulous care taken for the 
appointment of worthy, conscientious and effective Pastors of 
congregations, neglect of which was notorious in the unreformed 
Church and was one of the chief Puritan gravamina against the 
"Elizabethan establishment. 

_ There is, however, one important question which is acute at 
the moment and deserves more attention than it commonly 
receives from Reformed theologians, It concerns the continuity 
of the Church, and is linked with the special problem of Apostolic 
Succession. For Calvin the essential continuity is continuity in 
doctrine, and he and his immediate disciples made little of 
continuity of persons. The Apostolic succession of bishops has 
surprisingly little place in the Reformation controversies, 
possibly because for long bishoprics had been mere pieces in the 
game between Kings and Popes. When the matter was raised, 
as e.g. by Sadolet, Calvin could treat it lightly as a false trail. 


But he and his followers did maintain that the ordination of 


Pastors was a solemn and sacred act, the final act by which those 
who were called to the office were set apart to fulfil its duties. 
Normally they retained the ceremony of laying-on of hands by 
those who were already in the pastoral office. In controversy 
with the Independents later the Presbyterians stressed the 
succession of Pastors through the Roman ages back to the 
apostles, and they have jealously guarded the succession since. 
Some now maintain that there was no real break at the Refor- 
mation and that there has been since apostolic times a continua 
successio presbyterorum. Others, however, have held that at the 
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Reformation there was an “ extraordinary ’’ divine intervention 
for the purpose of purifying and reforming the Church. Con- 
tinuity with the apostles demanded a break in a succession that 
was leading far from their doctrine and life. 

The new status given to the Pastor of the individual congre- 
gation, and the new stress laid on his work was at the time the 
- most striking novelty in the Genevan Reformation. But the 
Reformed Church was not “ congregationalist’’ in theory. 
Neighbouring congregations, as I have said, were grouped under 
Presbyteries which exercised supervision over all their life, with 
the duty and the right to “ visit’ and correct where n R 
Above all the Presbytery had the responsibility of shepherding 
a congregation which was without a pastor, and with carrying 
through the long and careful procedures required to find one. 
When all the numerous tests had been successfully passed, the 
Presbytery ordained the new Pastor with the laying-on of hands 
by its members who were already in the pastoral office. The 
Presbytery, therefore, not the congregation, is the self-sufficient 
unit of Church life in Presbyterianism. It may be regarded as 
the Episcopate in commission, but it seems to me to correspond 
rather to the episcopal synod which in the Eastern Church of 
the fourth century had similar responsibilities. But even the. 
Presbytery was not entirely self-sufficient. It was amenable to 
the jurisdiction of the Provincial Synod, and that in turn to the 
National Assembly. And the vision included a culmination of 
the system in the Ecumenical Council. Thus the local Church 
was set in the frame-work of the Church Universal. 

Negatively the Reformation was a corrective, a necessary 
corrective, in view of the manifold abuses which the traditional 
Church was manifestly unable to remedy. But positively too 
its achievement has been impressive. And its success has been 
due to its insistence on the first importance of the pastoral office, 
the ministry of Word and Sacraments, and ordinances of religion 
to the people, whereby the Church of God becomes visible and 
does its part in fulfilling His saving purpose among men; while 
at the same time the Catholicity of the Church in its wholeness 
has never been suffered to fall into oblivion. 
 Joun H. S. Burveicu. 


University of Edinburgh. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS AND 
ITS MESSAGE FOR TODAY 


““Wuen I open the chapel door of the Epistle to the Colossians,” 
said Deissmann, “it is as if Johann Sebastian himself sat at the 
organ.’ Those who are hopelessly ignorant in the realm of 
music may listen to some great work of Johann Sebastian Bach 
and discover next to nothing of the master musician’s meaning. 
_ When we study an Epistle like Colossians, we feel sometimes 
that, even after many years of Christian experience, we have done 
little more than learn the alphabet of the spiritual life, but 
though there may be things in the Epistle which, even after long 
and serious thought, remain an unplumbed deep to us, some 
notes at least of its music may linger in our minds. A casual — 
reading of it might suggest that it deals with matters that are 
very remote indeed from our modern world, that it is concerned 
entirely with ‘‘old, unhappy, far-off things, and battles long ago ”’. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. The amazing thing 
about the Bible is that it always keeps itself abreast of, nay more, 
is in advance of, all movements of human thought, and it always 
has the last word to say on every problem that perplexes and 
baffles the wisdom that is merely human. 


A glory gilds the sacred page, 
Majestic like the sun; 

It gives a light to every age, 
It gives, but borrows none. 


The hand that gave it still supplies 
The gracious light and heat; 

His truths upon the nations rise, 
They rise, but never set. 


I. THE COLOSSIAN HERESY 

It is quite evident that in this Epistle Paul is engaged in 
refuting some subtle heresy which was threatening to work 
mischief in the Colossian Church, but what the precise tenets 
of that heresy were it is not so easy to discover. Attempts have 
been made to prove that the heresy was of purely Jewish origin 
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and character, but a careful study of the Epistle as a whole 
indicates that that does not seem to be the case. There is some- 
thing here that is far more subtle than the Judaistic perversion of 
the Gospel of free grace which Paul attacks so mercilessly in his 
stormy, passionate Galatian Epistle and elsewhere. The Colos- 
sian heresy seems to have been a rather weird mixture of Jewish 
and pagan elements. The Jewish elements are patent enough, in 
the insistence which, it seems, was laid by the heretical teachers 
on circumcision (ii. 11) and on certain Jewish festivals (ii. 16) 
The worship of angels mentioned in ii. 18 was, perhaps, not due 
to exclusively Jewish inspiration, though it is fact that, in the 
Judaism of New Testament times, angelology, with its numerous 
wild speculations, played a very prominent part. 

There was more than Judaism in the Colossian heresy. Its 
exponents claimed to be in possession of a high-flown philosophy 
which far transcended plain and simple Christianity, and gave 
its devotees a position of fancied superiority over the common 
herd of believers. It was a philosophy which, while it laid claim 
sometimes to a spurious humility, really puffed up those who 
accepted it with spiritual pride, pride fostered by supposed visions 
of the world which lies behind all physical phenomena, the dupes 
taking their stand on what they had seen, forsooth, of these 
hidden mysteries (ii. 18). How mistaken those high-brow philo- 
sophers were! In his first explicit reference to them, though he 
has them in view right from the outset of the Epistle, Paul 
declares roundly that, with all their pretentious philosophical 
jargon, they were like children spelling out an ABC lesson in the 
school of truth, whereas in Christ are to be found “ all the trea- 
_ sures of wisdom and knowledge ”’. 

Paul believes that the Colossians have not been stampeded 
into disorderly flight by the attacks of the heretics. He is 
delighted to hear of their orderly array and their solid front, 
inspired by their faith in Christ. Let them cultivate closer com- 
munion with Christ. ‘“‘ As you received, at your conversion, the 
Christ, even Jesus the Lord, go on walking in Him, where you. 
are safe from all alien influences, having the roots of your being 
firmly planted in Him. . . . Take care that no one makes spoil of 
you, leading you away into captivity, by means of philosophy and 
empty deceit, or, as Moule paraphrases, through his empty deceit 
of a philosophy, according to human traditions and the world’s 
crude notions, and not according to Christ. For it is in Christ 
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that all the fullness of the Godhead has its lasting abode, bodily- 
wise—so that matter cannot be radically evil—and you are in 
Him, filled full in Him who is the Head of all principality and 
power ”’ (ii. 5-10). “ All the personal powers of the unseen, 
however real and glorious,” says Moule, “are but limbs (in 
their order of being) of this Head; therefore no nearer to Him 
than you are, and no less dependent on Him. Live then on the 
Fountain, not on its streams; use to the full the fullness which 
in Christ #s yours.” 

The philosophy, or the theosophy as it has sometimes been 
called, which is thus scathingly revealed in its emptiness and 
its utter insufficiency, has been regarded, with considerable 
reason, as a rudimentary form of the Gnosticism which worked 
such havoc in the Church of the second century. The Gnostics 
in the Church of the second century pretended to be in possession 
of a deeper Gnosis, a deeper knowledge, than the ordinary 
believer, as they had pondered mote deeply the mysteries of 
existence. This Gnostic heresy is, ultimately, of heathen origin, 
containing elements derived from Persian and Babylonian 
thought, and it is, almost certainly, older than Christianity. In 
the second century it became a serious problem to the Church, 
as we learn in the pages of Irenaeus and other early Church 
writers, but in the first century, at Colossae and elsewhere, its 
pernicious tenets had begun to infiltrate into the Church, for, as 
it has been put, “there can be little doubt that the wave which 
culminated in the great Gnostic system had been long in gather- 


ing”’. 

The heretics of Colossae, it would appear, taught that idea 
which was so prominent in Gnosticism and which is so per- 
sistent a postulate of Eastern thought, the idea of the essential 
evil of matter; hence, they sometimes called their followers to a 
rigid asceticism, a severe and drastic treatment of the body. 
They had their rigid ascetic rules, ““Touch not, taste not, handle 
not ’’ (ii. 21-3). Sometimes, on the other hand, the heresy went 
to the other extreme, and proclaimed that it was a matter of 
indifference how the body acted, so long as the soul dwelt in its 
airy region of transcendental thought: the soul, with its essential 
superiority to matter, could never be defiled by anything that the 
body might do. Paul, no doubt, refers to “ advanced thinkers ”’ 
of this type in 2 Tim. ii. 16, where he says that “‘they will advance 
- to more and more of impiety,” and, as he goes on to say, “ their 
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word will eat yet further in, like a gangrene,” creeping secretly 
and insidiously, from limb to limb of the moral and spiritual being. 
Because matter was essentially evil, there could be no im- 
mediate contact between the holy God and matter. So the 
heretical teachers postulated a series of emanations from the 
divine Being, aeons, spirits, angels that intervened between God 
and matter. The theory was that one aeon came from God, 
another aeon from this aeon, and so on, till, as Dr. A. T. Robert- 
son puts it, “‘ there was one far enough away from God for God 
not to be contaminated by the creation of evil matter and yet close 
enough to have power to do the work’’. This fantastic speculation 
Paul brushed ruthlessly aside, as we have seen already and as we 
shall see again presently, by stating with crystal clearness the 
doctrine of Christ as True God and True Man, the one solitary 
Mediator between God and man, between God and the Universe. 


Il. ANALYSIS OF THE FIRST CHAPTER 


A brief statement of the main ideas ¥¥the first chapter of the 
Epistle, with its great Christological passage, may be helpful. 
The principal fact to note is that Paul’s one purpose is to make 
his readers see Christ more clearly, so that they may be inspired 
to seek and possess and enjoy more fully their spiritual endow- 
ments in Him. The best way to refiite error is, not to rest 
content with the easy and usually futile method of wild denuncia- 
tion, but to state with the utmost clearness the positive and 
eternal truth of God. 

After the opening salutation, Paul gives thanks for the faith 
of these Colossians he had never seen and for the love which they 
had manifested towards their fellow-Christians, faith and love 
which ought to be continually deepened and strengthened by the 
hope that was stored up for them in heaven and awaited fulfil- 
ment there. Paul prays that, in order to be on their guard 
against the subtle teaching of the heretics, they may have the 
deepest possible insight into the will of God, in order to please 
_ God in everything, as His saints should do. He longs to see 
them fruitful in every good work, ever increasing by the know- 
ledge of God, for the right way to counteract the activities of 
those who claim to possess a deeper knowledge than ordinary 
believers possess is, not to become obscurantists, but to concen- 
trate on the true knowledge and to strive to enter into all its 
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implications. Paul reminds his readers that, to help them to live 
this life of ever-increasing knowledge and consequent fruitful- 
ness, they can draw on the strength which comes to them in the 
forces which flow from God’s self-revelation in His Son, the 
reception of this power resulting in a life of patient endurance 
_ and long-suffering, full of joy and thanksgiving inspired by the 
fact that the Father of their Lord had qualified them, in Him, to 
enter into possession of their share in the spiritual Canaan, the 
true homeland of the soul, in the realm of light. The Father had 
indeed rescued them from the authority of the realm of darkness 
and had transferred them, by a blessed spiritual migration, into 
the Kingdom of the Son of His love, in whom they have the 
_ redemption which brings to us as its supreme blessing the for- 
giveness of sins. 

In view of the dangerous heresies which were being taught 
among them, Paul then summons his readers to consider, with 
bowed heads and hushed hearts, the supra-mundane glory and 
majesty of Christ. He is the Image of the unseen God, the 
Firstborn of the whole creation, born eternally of the Father, and 
therefore, as Moule puts it, standing to the whole creation “ in 
the relation of priority of existence and supremacy of inherited 
right.’ In Him as the ground of all being, all things in heaven 
and earth were created, and not least these angelic hosts of which 
the Colossian heretics were making so much. All things were 
created, and now exist before our eyes, through Him and for 
Him, because, as Lightfoot says, he is “ the final cause as well as 
the creative agent of the Universe . . . the goal of the Universe, 
as He was the starting-point ”. He is before all things, and in 
Him all things cohere. “ He is the principle of cohesion in the 
- Universe,”” to quote Lightfoot again. “He impresses upon 
creation that unity and solidarity which make it a cosmos instead 
of a chaos.” And, to come to still deeper things, He is the Head 
of the Body, the Church, the vast company of the redeemed, who 
have been “called out” of the fallen, doomed world into vital, 
organic union with Him, who is the Beginning, the Origin, the 
Principle and Secret, of the life of that Body, and that because 
He is the Firstborn from the dead, in order that in all things He 
might take the first place; for it pleased the Father that in Him 
all the fullness, all the Plenitude, of the Divine power and grace 
should take up its lasting abode. 

He, thus equipped, has made peace by the blood of His 
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Cross, and His purpose is to present perfect before the Throne at 
last every one of His redeemed. Let the Colossians, therefore, 
abide in the faith that centres in this glorious Redeemer, and let 
them not be moved away from the hope which comes to them in 
the Gospel which was preached, not to a little coterie of deep- 
browed philosophers, but to every creature which is under 
heaven. Of that Gospel Paul was made a minister. I follow here, 
more or less, Moffatt’s translation. “ I am suffering now on your 
behalf, but I rejoice in that; 1 would make up the full sum of all 
that Christ has to suffer in my person on behalf of the Church, 
His Body; for I am a minister of the Church by the divine com- 
mission which has been granted me in your interests, to make a 
full presentation of God’s message—of that open secret which, 
though concealed from ages and generations of old, has now been 
disclosed to the saints of God. It is His will that they should 
understand the glorious wealth which this secret holds for the 
_ Gentiles, in the fact of Christ’s presence in you as the hope of 
glory. This is the Christ we proclaim; we train everyman and 
teach everyman the full scope of this knowledge, in order to set 
everyman before God mature in Christ” (i. 24-8). It is not 
just a few philosophers, but everyone of the redeemed who can 
attain to such maturity of character. 


III. THE ANTIDOTE TO ALL ERROR 


_ Paul’s one remedy for all false teaching is Christ, a clearer 
vision of the cosmic Christ, a deeper and fuller knowledge of the 
cosmic Christ. In Christ are “all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge, in a hidden manner”. That means that we do not 
need any teaching, so to speak, to supplement Christ: we do not 
need to go outside Christ for anything; all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge, and not merely some of them, are in Him. But, 
they are in Him in a hidden manner: they do not lie on the surface, 
so that we must unceasingly pursue our researches in the in- 
exhaustible mine, in order that the truth of God may become 
increasingly ours. The divine antidote for all poisonous heresy 
still remains the same. The one crucial test by which Spiritism 
and Christian Science and many another modern cult must be | 
tested is this: “ What place does it give to Christ?”’ Does it, 
to use Paul’s phrase, hold fast the Head (ii. 19)? Does it say, with 
the whole redeemed Church of God, 
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Jesus takes the highest station, 
O what bliss the sight affords? 


IV. CHRIST AND THE UNIVERSE 


The Colossians were being troubled by bewildering specula- 
tions regarding the origin of the Universe. Let them seek a 
fuller knowledge of Him who is the world’s Creator and Up- 
holder, as He is the world’s Redeemer. Paul, taught of the Spirit 
of Truth, sees more deeply into “‘ The Riddle of the Universe ”’ 
than any of the pundits of the British Association have ever seen. 
The philosophy that is merely human can never see very far into 
the secrets of Nature. As Moule says: “ Natural philosophy, 
after all observation and classification of phenomena and their 
processes, asks necessarily but in vain (so long as it asks only 
* Nature ’), what is their ultimate secret, what is, for instance, the 
last reason of universal gravitation. Revelation discloses that 
reason in the Person and Will of the Son of God.” It is the 
scientist who sits at the feet of Christ who is likely to see most 
deeply into the mysteries of Nature. That is why, as Wade 


Robinson sings, 
Something lives in every hue 
Christless eyes have never seen. 
That is why William Cowper could say: 
One Spirit, His 
Who wore the platted thorn with bleeding brows, 
Rules universal Nature. Not a flower 
But shows some touch, in freckle, streak, or stain, 
Of His unrivalled pencil. He inspires 
Their balmy odours, and imparts their hues, 
And bathes their eyes with nectar, and includes 
In grains as countless as the seaside sands, 
The forms with which He sprinkles all the earth. 
Happy who walks with Him! whom what he finds 
Of flavour or of scent in fruit or flower, 
Or what he views of beautiful or grand . 
Prompts with remembrance of a present God. 


All that suggests a far grander conception of the Universe than 
the conception which regards it a dead, soulless Machine, with- 
out guiding hand or animating heart. 


V. THE ATONING AND RECONCILING CROSS 


The Christ whom Paul proclaims is the Christ of the atoning 
and reconciling Cross. That Cross has a cosmic significance, for, 
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according to Paul, it has meant, somehow or other, the reconciling 
of things in heaven as well as things on earth (i. 20). Dr. Dykes 
Shaw says, in his excellent treatise on The Pauline Epistles: 
“* The whole creation that has so long travailed and been in pain, 
shall be blest in this Pax Dei, and even the angelic beings—may 
we, not conceive it?—dismayed by the awful prevalence and 
dominion of sin, and bewildered by the divine attitudes and move- 
ments towards it, by the long-suffering of God and the con- 
descension of divine self-sacrifice, shall be drawn in a blessed 
access of rapturous adoration nearer to the God of redeeming 
love, and at last understanding what they long desired to look 
into, shall praise Him through infinity in the Song of the Lamb.” 
The angels of heaven do not need the Atonement which 
sinners of mankind need, and, as Paul says, the Gospel of Atone- 
ment is preached to every creature which is uader heaven, but 
in some such way as has been indicated, the Atonement accom- 
plished in the Cross may have drawn those angels nearer to 
God. 

For sinners of mankind the Cross means forgiveness and the 
cancelling of the bond, written in ordinances, which was against 
them. The bond we may, perhaps, regard as the bond of the 
holy law of God, with its righteous requirements. Man’s 
assent, however feeble, to those righteous requirements, the 
assent of his conscience, was his signature to the bond, and he 
thus acknowledged, however imperfectly, that the bond was 
against him, was his stern enemy, blocking the way between him 
and the holy God. Christ fulfilled all the righteous require- 
ments of the holy and inexorable law of God, and, as Paul puts it, 
He has thus nailed the bond to His Cross, displaying it to all the 
Universe as completely and for ever cancelled. Weymouth’s 
translation of verses 13 to 15 of the second chapter perhaps 
brings out with sufficient clearness Paul’s meaning in that 
difficult passage. ‘“‘ And to you—dead as you were in your 
transgressions and in the uncircumcision of your natural state— 
He has nevertheless given Life with Himself, having forgiven us 
_ all our transgressions. The bond, with its requirements, which 
was. in force against us and was hostile to us, He cancelled, 
and cleared it out of the way, nailing it to His Cross. And 
the hostile princes and rulers He shook off from Himself, 
and boldly displayed them as His am, when by the Cross 
He triumphed over them.” 
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That specially difficult last verse, which has had so many 
conflicting interpretations assigned to it, seems to bear, more or 
less, the meaning which Weymouth gives to it. ‘‘ The hostile 
princes and rulers He shook off from Himself, and boldly dis- 
played them as His conquests, when by the Cross He triumphed 
over them.” “‘ The paradox of the crucifixion,” says Lightfoot, 
“is thus placed in the strongest light—triumph in helplessness 
and glory in shame. The convict’s gibbet is the victor’s car.” 
Those who are in vital union with Christ by faith have nothing to 
fear from the principalities and powers of evil, for the powers of 
evil have sustained at His hands an overwhelming defeat. The 
children of God, too, can become “more than conquerors, 
through Him who loved them”. 


VI. THE HERESY REFUTED ON ITS PRACTICAL SIDE 


Some of the Colossians may have been in danger of slipping 
back into the observance of Jewish ceremonial. Here again, the 
corrective to any such retrograde tendency is Christ. “ Let no 
one take you to task in eating and drinking, or with regard to a 
feast day, a new moon or a sabbath. These things are shadows of 
the things to come, but the Fulfilment, the shadow-casting 
Substance, is Christ’s’’, because it consists of Him in His 
redeeming work (ii. 16, 17). His atoning sacrifice and all the 
spiritual privileges bestowed by Him are the reality to which 
the old institutions pointed. Why remain in the shadow when the 

reality is here, when the sun has risen? 
| Some of the. heretical teachers were advocating ascetic 
practices. Paul argues that the best way to conquer the flesh is 
for the believer to possess his possessions in the risen, ascended 
and reigning Christ. I follow the main lines of Weymouth’s 
translation of the last four verses of the second chapter. “‘ If you 
have died with Christ and have escaped from the world’s rudi- 
mentary notions, why, as though your life still belonged to the 
world, do you submit to such precepts as ‘ Do not handle this; ’ 
-* Do not taste that; ’ ‘ Do not touch that other thing ’—referring 
to things which are all intended to be used up and perish—in 
obedience to mere human injunctions and teachings? These 
rules have indeed an appearance of wisdom where self-imposed 
worship exists, and an affectation of humility and unsparing 
treatment of the body, but they are not of any value against the 
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indulgence of the flesh.”’ Paul then goes on to indicate the only 
_ way in which true holiness can ever be attained. “ If then you 
were raised with Christ—as indeed you were, in the moment of 
your spiritual new birth—go on seeking the things that are above, 
where Christ is, seated on the right hand of God. . . . Put to 
death therefore your members which are upon the earth, sexual 
vice, impurity, sensual passion, evil desire, and covetousness, 
which is idolatry. It is on account of these things that the wrath 
_ of God is coming on the sons of disobedience, and you also at one 
time walked in them, when you lived in them ”’ (ii. 20-i11. 7). 
| This call to holiness is Paul’s answer to any Antinomian 
_ tendency that there may have been in the Colossian heresy. He 
proceeds to make that call very searching, coming down to very 
searching particulars. ‘‘ Strip off, like filthy clothes, all these 
evil things, dull, settled anger and every passionate outburst of 
wrath, ill-will, evil-speaking, foul-mouthed abuse. Lie not one 
to another, seeing you have stripped off the old man with his 
deeds, and have put on the new man, which is being renewed 
unto knowledge, so as to become like Him who created it... . 
You, therefore, who are God’s chosen holy people, on whom He 
has set His love, put on, as the beautiful garments of the renewed 
soul, a heart of compassion, kindness, lowliness of mind, meek- 
ness, long-suffering; bearing with one another and freely for- 
giving one another, if any one has a grievance against any one: 
just as the Lord freely forgave you, so you also must forgive. 
And over all these, as the girdle or belt, perhaps, which keeps all 
the other garments in place and as that which is ever there for the 
world to see, put on love, which is the bond of perfectness,’’ or 
Moffatt has it, ‘‘ the link of the perfect life,” that is, as Moule 
interprets, “‘the bond, or tie, which makes and secures the 
_ * perfectness’, wholeness, fullness, harmony, of the Christian 
character, both in the individual and in society "’ (iii. 8-1 5). 
How beautifully are doctrine and practice brought here, as 
in all the Pauline Epistles, into a perfect blend! Sound doctrine is 
a worthless thing without a holy life, and morality a withering and 
dying thing unless it has its roots deep down in sound doctrine. 
And, in the passage which I have been quoting, there are some 
words which I have omitted, words which bring us back again to 
one of the master thoughts of the Epistle. In the new creation, 
says Paul, there cannot be, there is no room for Greek or Jew, 
circumcision or uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bond or 
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free, but Christ is everything and is in all (iii. 11). The treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge which are in Christ are not meant for 
a few select spirits here and there, for a select group of subtle 
philosophers: they can be possessed and enjoyed by the bar- 
barian tribes of the earth, even by the Scythians, who were 
regarded as the lowest in the scale of humanity, the most savage 
of the barbarians. : 
If they read with child-like awe, 
Diviner truths than Plato saw, 
Adoring peasants on their knees discern, 
While secrets which were veiled of yore, 
And angels study more and more, 
The infant scholars of the Spirit learn. 


Therefore, Paul says, ‘ Let the Word of the Christ take up its 
abode in you, with all its wealth of wisdom ” (iii. 16), “ not with 
a scanty foothold,” as Eadie says, “ but with a large and liberal 
occupancy.” Only appreciate that wisdom at its true value and 
the spurious attractiveness of the teaching which has for a time 
dazzled you will be seen to possess only the false glitter of the 
most trashy of trinkets in comparison with the pure gold of 


heaven. 
ALEXANDER Ross. 


Free Church College, 
Edinburgh. 


THE SECOND ADVENT IN RELATION TO 
THE REIGN OF CHRIST 


Durine the last hundred years a great change has taken place 
among evangelical Christians in their attitude to the Second 
Advent of our Lord Jesus. One is impressed in reading a book 
such as David Brown’s Christ’s Second Coming, published in 
1849 in defence of the post-millennial view, by the fact that he 
is defending what he calls the “ ordinary view” against novel 
doctrines which had only recently made their appearance; though 
he recognises that modern pre-millennialism is in fact a revival 
of the ancient error of Chiliasm. 

Pre-millennialism or, as the early fathers and the reformers 
termed it, Chiliasm, is the expectation of a thousand years’ 
reign upon the earth after the Second Coming of Christ, and this 
idea, the revival of which was regarded as such a novel develop- 
ment in the early nineteenth century, has now become a standard 
of evangelical orthodoxy and one of the fundamentals of funda- 

mentalism. 

, The post-millennial view held by most evangelical Christians 
until about the middle of the nineteenth century agrees with the 
affirmations of the ancient creeds of the Church in which the 
personal Advent of Christ, the resurrection-rapture of 1 Thessa- 
lonians iv. and 1 Corinthians xv., is presented as the final event 
which terminates human history and introduces the final judge- 
ment. The teaching of 1 Corinthians xv. gives very strong 
support to this view and, if it were permissible to base a doctrine 
upon one passage of Scripture, the post-millennial advent would 
be conclusively established by the following points which the 
chapter so clearly emphasises: 


(1) The personal return marks not the beginning of Christ’s 
kingdom but the end of it (verse 28). 

(2) Contrary to pre-millennial teaching, Christ does not come 
in His personal second advent to put down His foes. He comes 
when He shall have put all his enemies under His feet (note the 
repeated use of the future-perfect in verse 28). 

(3) The very last enemy to be destroyed is death (verse 26) 
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and this is annihilated instantaneously by the resurrection- 
rapture (verses 52-4). This fact emphasised in 1 Corinthians 
xv. is in perfect harmony with the teaching of the Apocalypse. 
There in chapter xx death is shown symbolically as being 
destroyed after the end of the millennial era. 


That the last enemy is destroyed by that event itself means of 
necessity that every other enemy must have already been dealt 
with prior to the Second Advent. The age-long warfgre has 
then resulted in the complete victory of our great God and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ through the power and work of the Holy 
Spirit. He does not intervene by force to accomplish this 
mighty victory; He intervened only in weakness and apparent 
defeat in the incarnation and crucifixion. The conflict is a 
spiritual one throughout as far as the winning side is concerned; 
_ for though the enemy often uses such instruments as imprison- 
ment, torture and physical death “ the weapons of our warfare 
are not carnal but mighty through God to the pulling down of 
‘strongholds’. A victory of supernatural force such as that 
visualised by the pre-millennialist would be in fact no victory 
at all but the utter defeat of Christ and the triumph of evil. 

The writer of Matthew’s gospel says of Christ, quoting 
Isaiah, “‘ a bruised reed He shall not break and a smoking flax 
shall He not quench till He send forth judgment unto victory ” 
(Isa. xlii. 3 f. ; Matt. xii. 20). This is his method throughout— 
as the Isaiah passage says, “‘ He shall not fail nor be discouraged 
till he have set judgment in the earth: and the isles shall wait 
for his law’; there can be no departing from it till victory is 
accomplished. 

The teaching of 1 Corinthians xv. has been stressed because 
we have there, in clear language, logical arguments relating to 
the personal return of Christ and its relationship to His victory 
over evil. The pre-millennial theory, with its teaching of the 
Second Advent taking place at a time when evil is still dominant 
in this world, is in the face of this exceedingly difficult to main- 
A great objection. Writers like David Brown and B. C. 
Young, in their struggles as valiants for the truth against the 
incoming flood of pre-millennial doctrines, had one great dis- 
_ advantage which lost them the battle as far as their generation 
was concerned. That was that they had no satisfactory answer 
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to the outstanding objection of the pre-millennialists to the 
ordinary post-millennial view. The objection was this, that 
Christ’s Coming is repeatedly shown in the New Testament 
as something which has a sudden thief-like character, coming 
unexpectedly upon an evil world, and for which the Christian 
of every generation must be ready and watching. If that is so, 
says the pre-millennialist, how can we also expect a vast era of 
peace and blessing to intervene between the present time and 
His coming? 

A great misconception. The failure of the post-millennial 
teachers of the last century to answer this great objection was, 
it would seem, due to a misconception which they held in com- 
mon with their prophetic opponents. 
| That misconception was a failure to appreciate the greatness 

of the doctrine of the Coming of Christ; the multitude of allusions 
to the coming in the New Testament all referred in their view | 
to an isolated event at the end of the ages which they called the 
Second Advent, whereas in fact that event is the glorious con- 
summation and completion of the Coming, anticipated in the 
Old Testament, begun in the lowly incarnation and in the 
crucifixion and resurrection and giving of the Holy Spirit, and 
going on through the whole course of aaeery which Christ 
dominates and directs. 

The disciples’ question. Our Lord’s personal teaching on the 
subject of His Coming was prompted by a question put by His 
disciples, ‘‘ What shall be the sign of thy coming and the con- 
summation of the age?’’ Were they thinking when they asked | 
that question of the Second Advent, the personal return? 
Nothing could have been further from their minds, for they 
had not yet even grasped the fact that He was going to die, let 
alone be raised from the dead, secend to heaven and then 
eventually return. | 

What they did have in mind was the fact that the Messiah 
had indeed come. They believed in Him, but He was un- 
recognised by His own nation and by the world; His Coming 
so far had been unheralded and obscure as far as the world 
generally was concerned. When was the great fact of His 

Coming going to be known generally and His power manifest 
on a world-wide scale? What shall be the sign of thy coming? 

Our Lord’s answer. Our Lord’s answer is a survey of the 

whole of history; and the consummation of that history, so 
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troubled in its earlier stages, is that era when all nations shall 
_ see Him coming in the clouds of heaven (Matt. xxiv. 30). It is 
right at the end of that era that the Second Advent takes place 
(Matt. xxiv. 31). | 

Coming in the clouds. \t is important that we should clearly 
understand that. statement about His coming in the clouds. 
It is a quotation from Daniel vii, the vision from which our Lord 
takes His title Son of Man. The wild beasts of that vision, that 
is the great universal empires, rise to power out of “ the sea”, 
representing the peoples and nations of the world. In contrast 
to these Empires is the kingdom of the Son of Man, destined 
to overthrow and destroy them, and in contrast He comes to 
power in the “‘ clouds of heaven ”’ and this expression is clearly 
interpreted in the latter part of the chapter as meaning “ the 
saints of the most High”. The coming of the Son of Man 
begun in the Divine Man of Nazafeth is continued in the lives 
of those who are His, the saints of the most high, the “ clouds of 
heaven ’’, till eventually, to quote again from Dan. vii, “ the 
kingdom under the whole heaven ”’ shall be given to them. 

In this connection we should recall our Lord’s words to the 
high priest: ‘‘ Hereafter shall ye see the Son of Man sitting on 
the right hand of power and coming in the clouds of heaven.” 
These two activities are concurrent and provide the clue to the 
meaning of history. He is reigning, but His reign is expectant— 
‘* Sit thou on my right hand until I make thy foes thy footstool ”’. 
His kingdom is being made effective not by supernatural might 
or compulsion but by His coming in the clouds of heaven, that 
is in the formation and expansion and ultimate world-dominion 
of His Church. 

Coming in judgment. There are two important phases of the 
Coming of Christ. The first is coming in judgment. This is 
most clearly stated in 2 Thessalonians i. 6-10, which is a message 
addressed to those troubled by persecution. They were to rest 
in the certainty of the revelation of the Lord Jesus from heaven 
with His mighty angels “ in flaming fire taking vengeance on 
them that know not God and obey not the gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ ”’. 

The book of Revelation is in its middle chapters especially 
concerned with this aspect of His Coming. Chapters xv and 
xvi, dealing with the seven vials of wrath, contain a quotation 
from these words of St. Paul; the executors of these judgments 
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are represented as seven angels clothed in pure and white linen, 
and these, we are told later, represent not angelic beings in 
the ordinary sense but John’s fellow-servants who have the 
testimony of Jesus Christ. 

The vial judgments are the great catastrophic political 
events of this era represented as judgments on the “ Beast”’, 
that is the kingdoms of this world; I—IV represent four succes- 
sive stages in the decline and fall of the Roman Empire, V the 
dark ages which followed the collapse of the Western Empire 
(his kingdom became full of darkness), VI the Moslem invasions 
—‘‘ the kings of the east’, VII the great revolution, political, 
social and economic, of the last one hundred and sixty years 
which has so radically -altered the world in which we live—the 
great earthquake’ culminating in the “ great hail ’—the 
fearful destruction of the wars of the twentieth century. 

It is these events to which 2 Thessalonians i refers. It is 
addressed to those who are persecuted and they are reminded 
that God is going to deal with the unbelieving, Christ-rejecting 
and persecuting powers in the great judgments of history. We 
must note, however, that these are not supernatural catastrophes 
devised by God to bring external pressure to bear on the course 
of history. They arise from purely spiritual causes from within, 
from the world’s failure to know God and to obey the gospel of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Hence the judgments proceed from those 
who proclaim the gospel and thus ultimately “ from the presence 
of God and from the glory of His power ”’. 

Coming in blessing. The second of these two phases we are 
now considering is even more important. Not only is He coming | 
in judgment but coming in blessing. The same passage in 
2 Thessalonians i states this phase of the coming clearly. There 
are two answers to the persecuted saints’ cry, and two reasons 
for resting in faith, each introduced in that passage by the word 
““when ’’, The one we have already considered, the revelation 
of Christ in judgment. The other is contained in verse 10 which 
looks beyond these destructive happenings to the realisation of 
the coming of Christ in glory in His saints (a similar thought to 
“‘ coming in the clouds ’”) which, says Paul, is the direct result 
of the faith and testimony of the first-century Christians 
passed on to subsequent generations. It is the triumph of the 
gospel, the fruit of persistent and faithful witness through the 
centuries. 
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Coming suddenly. \We must consider another important feature 
in His Coming, that is its sudden thief-like character. Scripture 
does not lead us to expect a gradual process of Christianisation 
and conversion, a slow but sure advance of the kingdom by pro- 
gressive evangelisation. Such an idea is not only contrary to 
Biblical teaching but to the hard facts of history. True, there 
were great triumphs in the early centuries and there has been 
great progress in world evangelisation in the last hundred and 
fifty years but that is offset by two considerations: (1) the almost 
equal progress of other religions, such as Islam, in the mission 
field and (2) the sad fact that the countries from which the gospel 
has gone are themselves becoming more and more pagan and 
we now see the rise in Europe of an anti-Christian movement 
affecting millions of souls. | 

We can best illustrate the New Testament teaching concern- 
ing the dramatic suddenness of His coming by a reference to the 
book of Revelation and the epistles to the Churches in particular. 
To each of these seven Churches (except one) there is a promise 
of His coming and a definite coming to that Church: “I will 
come unto shee.” 

How the coming was realised in that specific way to the 
original Churches we do not know but there is a deeper meaning 
in those epistles. It has become the fashion to decry any applica- 
tion of these letters to seven successive periods of Church history 
but it must be pointed out that: (1) It is absolutely in keeping 
with the manner of apocalyptic writing to divide history in this 
manner. (2) It is clearly indicated in the introductory vision to 
the mystery of the seven churches—we are told they concern, 
firstly, things that are, and secondly, things that shall be here- 
after. (3) There is a striking correspondence between the actual 
description of the Church and the successive periods of Church 
history. 

_ The first reference to His coming in these letters is in the 
first, that to the Church at Ephesus; it is a coming in judgment. 
‘* T will come unto thee quickly and remove thy candlestick out 
of its place, except thou repent.’’ It is not difficult to see how 
this coming to the Church which had lost its apostolic zeal was 
fulfilled in the epoch-making events of the early part of the 


fourth century. 
Passing over intervening letters we come to one which 
clearly illustrates this sudden, thief-like character. The Church 
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of Sardis represents in history that era of terrible spiritual 
decadence which set in soon after the zenith of papal supremacy 
was reached in the thirteenth century and lasted till the early 
sixteenth century. To this Church the message is given: “ If 
therefore thou shalt not watch, I will come on thee as a thief and 
thou shalt not know what hour I will come upon thee.”” How true 
that was! The sixteenth century dawned with spiritual life at its 
lowest possible ebb, a Borgia on the papal throne and moral 
corruption throughout the Church. Then with dramatic sud- 
denness, utterly unexpected, comes the glorious Reformation 
and within the short space of ten or fifteen years the light of the 
gospel has shone throughout the whole of western Europe. 

The great climax of His Coming. These early demonstrations, 
however, only imperfectly realise the great power and glory of 
His Coming. There is a great climax to His Coming hinted at 
in the last Church epistle, and described at full length in the later 
chapters of the Revelation. It is that time of which our Lord 
spoke “ when all nations shall see the Son of Man coming in 
the clouds of heaven ”’ and it introduces the glorious millennial 
reign of Christ. We should note carefully the manner in which 
this comes—like the Reformation, it comes suddenly as a thief 
in the night when the world is in its darkest hour. We must | 
note: 


(1) It is preceded by the sudden destruction of an apostate 
Church (Rev. xvii, xviii). This is effected at the hands of political 
opponents used in the over-ruling purpose of God to effect His 
will (Rev. xvii. 16 f.).. This violent disestablishment comes sud- 
_denly in “one hour evidently indicating a brief period of” 
history. We perhaps see slight hints of the possible beginnings 
of this great judgment in recent developments in Eastern 
Europe. 

(2) It is also preceded by the emergence of a revived, 
purified and united Church (Rev. xviii. 7, 9) and by the calling 
out of specially selected servants to be His instruments in the 
coming conflict: “‘ they that are with Him are called and chosen 
and faithful ’’ (Rev. xvii. 14). When these two conditions are ful- 
filled, and we must here and now do our part in fulfilling that 
vital second condition by watching and by prayer, then shall we 
see the launching of the great anti-God movement, the possi- 

bilities of which we already see in Europe and Asia today. 
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(3) This brings me to the third point about this great climax 
of His Coming. J+ issues out of a great conflict. Old Testament 
prophecies view it as an attack upon Jerusalem by all nations 
(e.g. Joel iii and Zech. xiv), and in the light of the New Testa- 
ment we know this to be the spiritual Jerusalem, the Church of 
Christ. The Revelation describes it as “ the battle of that great 
day of God Almighty ”’ (chapter xvi) and in chapter xvii there 
is the important statement that “ these [that is, ten great powers] 
shall make war with the Lamb and the Lamb shall overcome 
them, for He is Lord of lords and King of kings, and they that 
are with Him are called and chosen and faithful ’’. We have the 
full length description in chapter xix. 


Pre-millennialists would make this conflict to be a literal 
_ scene of carnage somewhere in Palestine in which Christ’s 
enemies fight against Him with literal weapons and He with 
supernatural force. How absurd and how utterly degrading 
to the character of the King of kings! A victory of force would 
bring Him down to the level of earthly conquerors, Alexander 
the Great, Julius Caesar, Napoleon and Hitler; a victory of force 
would in fact for Christ be no victory at all but complete defeat 
and the triumph of Satan. 

A great spiritual victory. The picture given in chapter xix 
is of a great spiritual victory, a mighty and decisive triumph of 
the gospel. The vision commences with heaven opened, a Biblical 
expression for abundant blessing. Then emerges the rider on the 
_ white horse, a vision of the conquering Christ. We saw the same 
symbol earlier in chapter vi, there representing the initial going 
forth of the gospel and its early triumphs. Here it is again on a ° 
grander scale, the gospel going forth in great and irresistible 
power. 

The weapons make the nature of this conflict absolutely 
certain. (1) The sword which proceedeth out of His mouth is 
“the sword of the Spirit which is the word of God” (Eph. vi. 
17). (2) The rod of iron (a quotation from Isa. xi. 4) is another 
symbol of the word of God in its mighty power to overcome all 
foes. “Is not my word like as a fire and like a hammer that 
breaketh the rock in pieces?” (Jer. xxiii. 29). (3) ‘ He treadeth 
the winepress of the fierceness and wrath of Almighty God.” 
This decisive weapon and instrument of His victory is the cross 
of Christ. The reference is to Isaiah Ixiii. 3: “ I have trodden the 
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'  -winepress alone.” The cross was the supreme revelation of God’s 


wrath against the sin of mankind as well as of His great redeeming 
love. In this great triumph of the gospel the presentation of 
Christ crucified is of supreme importance. Here we see the 
_ triumph of the cross and remember our Lord’s words: “ And I, 
if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.” 

This great victory results in that great era of peace and 
_ blessing and prosperity foretold in such glowing terms by the 
Old Testament prophets. Though inevitably a time of natural 


and material blessing its basis is essentially spiritual; it rests in 


deep and widely diffused knowledge of God and of Jesus Christ | 
as Saviour and Lord. 

The final conflict—after the millennium. It is not difficult to 
understand that after a long era of peace and blessing there should 
take place a decline in the level of spiritual life. This results in 
the re-emergence of the spirit of unbelief symbolised in the 
rising of Satan from the abyss. This leads to the third of the 
great wars of the Revelation, the war against the city of God 
(Rev. xx. 7-10). 

This conflict and that of chapter xix both have references 
, to Ezekiel xxxviii and xxxix, suggesting that the conflict there 

described is applicable to both pre- and post-millennial wars. 
This post-millennial apostasy is met and overcome by a mighty 
operation of the Spirit of God, the “‘ fire from heaven ”’. 

The scale of this final conflict is vast and its importance 
tremendous because in it Christ fina//y proves His superiority to 
every foe. Unbelief is now for ever banished (Rev. xx. 10). 
Everything is now ready for the final Advent, though we are 
‘given no indication as to the time which lapses after the last 
conflict before this takes place. 

The Resurrection-Rapture. Our Lord’s victory over evil being 
absolutely complete, He now has the title to abolish death which 
is the result of sin; and so takes place His personal appearance, 
that last judgment which sums up the course of history, the 
resurrection of the dead and the translation of the living, the 
passing of heaven and earth and the introduction of the world 
to come. 


There is a great need at this time for reconsideration of the 
doctrine of the Second Advent and its relationship to the reign 
of Christ. The most serious consequence of what is now the 
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ordinary evangelical view is that it involves a profoundly pessi- 
mistic outlook and looks forward to the ultimate triumph of evil. 
Its advocates would strenuously deny this charge by asserting 
the future conquest and reign of Christ which their teaching 
maintains. But the victory in which they believe has no spiritual 
basis; it is “ by might or by power ” and not “ by My Spirit ”’. 

Another view has come to the fore in certain evangelical 
circles quite recently and that is a-millennialism. Though it 
avoids the literal and materialistic interpretations of pre-millen- 
nialism it is deeply unsatisfying. It offers a truncated view of 
history. Nothing is brought to fruition or completion. To use 
the words of Habakkuk, the people will have laboured in the 
very fire and wearied themselves for very vanity if indeed 
the earth is never to be filled with the knowledge of the glory of 


the Lord as the waters cover the sea. 


In these days when she is faced with the rise of militant 
opposition the Church has an urgent need to be emancipated 
from these defeatist theories, to be rallied to the great battle 
heartened and encouraged by the certainty of the total triumph 
of her Lord within the course of history, and to be strengthened 
by the realisation that the weapons already in her hand, the word 
of God and the glorious gospel of Christ used in the power of the 
Holy Spirit, will yet bring to the lowly Jesus ‘‘ dominion from 
sea to sea and from the river even to the ends of the earth”. 


R. Forp. 
Cambridge. 


THE SECOND COMING IN THE BOOK 
OF REVELATION 


It may be remarked at the outset what is recognised by all 
commentators on the Book of Revelation, that the Second Coming 
of Christ in this work is not exclusively an event of the future, 
but also represents an activity of Christ in the present. Just as 
the Kingdom of God, with its attendant spiritual blessings, is 
a present possession of the believer (i. 5-6, 9; v. 9-10; xli. IO—-I1; 
xxll. 17), so there is given to the individual a private parousia 
(iii. 20), while the exercise of judicial powers by the Lord in His 
Churches is spoken of as a “ coming” to each such Church 
(ii. 5; 11. 16; iil. 3). Inevitably, however, in view of the peculiar 
circumstances of the Seer and his fellow-Christians, it is the future 
advent that is chiefly in mind throughout the book. 
_ In no other writing of the New Testament is the imminence 
of the Advent more clearly marked (i. 1, 3; vi. 113 xxii. 10, 20). 
With such clear statements before us, it does not seem permis- 
sible to interpret the word rayé, as Swete does, in a “ relative’’ 
sense, “‘ in the light of a prophecy which interposes, between the 
Seer’s time and the Return an age of persecution of unknown 
length and a subsequent millennium of dominant Christianity ” 
(Comm., p. clxvii). Far from the persecution being of indefinite 
duration, it is reiterated several times that it is confined to a 
limited period, i.e. three and a half years (xii. 6, 14; xiii. 5), 
while the whole book is written in the conviction that that 
persecution lies in the near future. Instead of making the 
“shortly meaningless by interposing the thousand-year 
kingdom between its limits, expositors ought to have realised 
from its presence how impossible it is to place the millennium 
before the End-time. The representation of the Day of the 
‘Lord, or Day of Christ, as soon to come is a phenomenon 
observable in every Biblical work of prophecy and has long 
been recognised as part and parcel of the prophetic conscious- 
ness. 

It is nevertheless a puzzling feature of the Book of Revela- 
tion that the Parousia should apparently occupy a quite subord- 
inate position. Swete writes: 
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No mention is made of the magovola or émupdveia of the Lord... 
Moreover, there is no one vision which answers altogether to the conception 
of the Return, as it is presented in our Lord’s teaching and in the Epistles. 
We look for such an appearance immediately before the general resurrection | 
and judgment (xx. 11f.), or in connection with the descent of the Bride, 
but it is absent. Perhaps the Reaper on the white cloud, and the crowned Warrior 
on the white horse, may describe, each in its own way, the Last Coming, but 
neither of these visions exhausts the conception, or occupies the position which 
the Parousia might have been expected to fill (p. clxvi). 


This is no overstatement of the case, indeed it may be under- 
statement. Most expositors are inclined to regard the picture of 
the Reaper on the white cloud as representing an apocalyptic 
figure or angel, not the Messiah Himself (xiv. 14 f.). The 
benediction of xvi. 15, with its mention of the Second Coming, is 
almost certainly displaced from the Letters to the Churches. 
On such a view, there is not a single explicit mention of the 
Second Advent of Christ in the whole apocalypse proper, the 
only allusions to it being found in the Letters to the Churches 
(ii. 25; iii. 11) and in the Prologue and Epilogue (i. 7; xxii. 7, 
12, 20). 

One might conclude from this extraordinary situation that 
the Second Coming was of little consequence to the author of the 
Apocalypse. It might even lead one to reconsider whether the 
earlier critics, who expended so much labour in endeavouring to 
prove the Jewish origin of the Apocalypse, were not right. But 
this would be hasty judgment. We believe, contrary to what 
might be expected, that the Second Coming of Christ is the 
dominant theme of the book, the background against which all 
else is set. Far from its being a mechanical doctrine, as many 
New Testament exegetes of modern days have represented it to 
be, John’s presentation of the doctrine is thoroughly theological 
and made integral to the Christian message. The writer has 
done this by linking his teaching on the Parousia with his 
doctrine of God. 

It is impossible not to notice that John’s doctrine of God is 
more emphatic than that of the other New Testament writings. 
It seems to have been lifted bodily out of the Old Testament and 
placed in uneasy juxtaposition with his Christology. Yet it is 
equally evident that the view of Christ here given is as exalted as 
that of any other apostolic work, whether Gospel or Epistle. 
Christ is the Word of God (xix. 13) who both mediated the 
original creation (iii. 14), wrought redemption in this age 


THE SECOND COMING IN THE BOOK 
OF REVELATION 


Ir may be remarked at the outset what is recognised by all 
commentators on the Book of Revelation, that the Second Coming 
of Christ in this work is not exclusively an event of the future, 
but also represents an activity of Christ in the present. Just as 
the Kingdom of God, with its attendant spiritual blessings, is 
a present possession of the believer (i. 5-6, 9; v. 9-10; xii. IO—-11; 
xxii. 17), so there is given to the individual a private parousia 
(iii. 20), while the exercise of judicial powers by the Lord in His 
Churches is spoken of as a “ coming” to each such Church 
(ii. §; ii. 16; iii. 3). Inevitably, however, in view of the peculiar 
circumstances of the Seer and his fellow-Christians, it is the future 
advent that is chiefly in mind throughout the book. __ 

In no other writing of the New Testament is the imminence 
of the Advent more clearly marked (i. 1, 3; vi. 11; xxii. 10, 20). 
With such clear statements before us, it does not seem permis- 
sible to interpret the word rayé, as Swete does, in a “ relative” 
sense, “ in the light of a prophecy which interposes, between the | 
Seer’s time and the Return an age of persecution of unknown 
length and a subsequent millennium of dominant Christianity ”’ 
(Comm., p. clxvii). Far from the persecution being of indefinite 
duration, it is reiterated several times that it is confined to a 
limited period, i.e. three and a half years (xii. 6, 14; xiii. $), 
while the whole book is written in the conviction that that 
persecution lies in the near future. Instead of making the 
“shortly” meaningless by interposing the thousand-year 
kingdom between its limits, expositors ought to have realised 
from its presence how impossible it is to place the millennium 
before the End-time. The representation of the Day of the 
Lord, or Day of Christ, as soon to come is a phenomenon 
observable in every Biblical work of prophecy and has long 
been recognised as part and parcel of the prophetic conscious- 
ness. 

It is nevertheless a puzzling feature of the Book of Revela- 
tion that the Parousia should apparently occupy a quite subord- 
inate position. Swete writes: 
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No mention is made of the magovola or émupdyeia of the Lord. . . 
Moreover, there is no one vision which answers altogether to the conception 
of the Return, as it is presented in our Lord’s teaching and in the Epistles. 
We look for such an appearance immediately before the general resurrection 
and judgment (xx. 11 f.), or in connection with the descent of the Bride, 
but it is absent. Perhaps the Reaper on the white cloud, and the crowned Warrior 
on the white horse, may describe, each in its own way, the Last Coming, but 
neither of these visions exhausts the conception, or occupies the position which 
the Parousia might have been expected to fill (p. clxvi). 


This is no overstatement of the case, indeed it may be under- 
statement. Most expositors are inclined to regard the picture of 
the Reaper on the white cloud as representing an apocalyptic 
figure or angel, not the Messiah Himself (xiv. 14 f.). The 
benediction of xvi. 15, with its mention of the Second Coming, is 
almost certainly displaced from the Letters to the Churches. 
On such a view, there is not a single explicit mention of the 
Second Advent of Christ in the whole apocalypse proper, the 
only allusions to it being found in the Letters to the Churches 
(ii. 2§; iii. 11) and in the Prologue and Epilogue (i. 7; xxii. 7, 
12, 20). 

One might conclude from this extraordinary situation that 
the Second Coming was of little consequence to the author of the 
Apocalypse. It might even lead one to reconsider whether the 
_ earlier critics, who expended so much labour in endeavouring to 
prove the Jewish origin of the Apocalypse, were not right. But 
this would be hasty judgment. We believe, contrary to what 
might be expected, that the Second Coming of Christ is the 
dominant theme of the book, the background against which all 
else is set. Far from its being a mechanical doctrine, as many 
New Testament exegetes of modern days have represented it to 
be, John’s presentation of the doctrine is thoroughly theological 
and made integral to the Christian message. The writer has 
done this by linking his teaching on the Parousia with his 
doctrine of God. 

It is impossible not to notice that John’s doctrine of God is 
more emphatic than that of the other New Testament writings. 
It seems to have been lifted bodily out of the Old Testament and 
placed in uneasy juxtaposition with his Christology. Yet it is 
equally evident that the view of Christ here given is as exalted as 
that of any other apostolic work, whether Gospel or Epistle. 
Christ is the Word of God (xix. 13) who both mediated the 
original creation (iii. 14), wrought redemption in this age 
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(i. §—6; xii. 10), and will share with the Father the divine glory 
in the new creation (xxi. 22—xxii. 5). Both Swete and Charles 
have emphasised that in this book the Doctrine of God and the 
Doctrine of the Son are complementary and have to be viewed 
in each other’s light; that which is predicated of the One is 
usually predicated of the Other also. 

Now, just as Christ is viewed in the light of His great 
redemptive act of crucifixion-resurrection (v. 6), so that His 
‘Name may be given as “ The Living One ”’ that was dead but is 
now alive for evermore (i. 17), so God is viewed essentially as the 
One who was, and is, and shall act for the redemption of His 
people (i. 4, 8; iv. 8; cf. xi. 17 with xi. 15). This title, so char- 
acteristic of the Book of Revelation, is all the more striking in 
that it appears to be a conscious adaptation of a conception current 
among the Jews. Sib. Or. iii. 16, e.g., speaks of God as “ one— 
who is, and was before, yea and shall be hereafter’’. The title 
is derived from the Name of God revealed to Moses at the 
Bush (Exod. iii. 14). LXX translates it éyé ely: 6 dv and Aquila 
and Theodotion (5s) Ecoua. Charles quotes several 
rabbinical comments on these words in the same strain as that 
from the Sibylline Oracles, one unearthed by Wetstein being 
particularly close: ‘‘ Dixit Deus . . . ad Mosen: Ego fui et 
adhuc sum et ero in posterum ”’ (see Comm. on Rev., vol. i, p. 10). 
To the Jews this would be simply a revelation of God in terms of 
time, and as such it would have come to John’s notice. But he 
has transformed it from a colourless description of God’s un- 
ending existence into a dynamic conception of Deity, which 
believes that His coming to intervene for the salvation of His 
people, and therefore of the world, is grounded in His very 
nature as the God of Redemption. His Name is “ The One who 
is and was and is to come.”” And His Name is His character- 
His Name signifies that His coming for judgment and redemp- 
tion is rooted in His very Being. He shall come, for He must 
come in order to be what He is, the God of Salvation. In 
Christian theology, and especially in the theology of the Seer, 
this necessity of future action for judgment and salvation must 
be shared by the Son, for that which is predicated of the Father is 
true of the Son also, and indeed not only shared by Him but trans- 
ferred to Him, for He is the Mediator between God and man. 
So that for God to come in judgment and deliverance means that 
. Christ must come and Himself effect the purposes of God. This 
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is the basis of the Book of Revelation. A swift perusal of its 
contents will confirm this conclusion. 

_ A cardinal feature of the events of the End-time, as por- 
trayed in the Apocalypse, is the exercise of judgment upon a 
rebellious world. That judgment is the joint prerogative of God 
the Father and Christ the Son: see the clear expression of that in 
_ vi. 16-17. It is also expressed in various ways in the symbolism 
employed by the seer. That she Lamb opens the seals of judg- 
ment in chapter vi. implies that He is the Executor of God’s 
wrath, and it is probably intended to be a general conception 
covering the other series of plagues, where angelic agency only 
is spoken of. Yet in the preface to the last series of plagues, 
those of the bowls (chapter xv), it is said that they contain “ the 
wrath of God”, and the temple of God in heaven is filled with 
the Shekinah glory, conveying the idea that it is God Himself 
who is to get glory to His Name in now exercising His righteous _ 
judgments. Again, we read in xvi. 14-16 that the kings of the 
earth are gathered by evil spirits to “ the war of the great day of 
God, the Almighty”, but xix. 11f. shows that that “war” is 
fought and won by the Christ who comes from heaven. We are — 
led to conclude that though the judgment is rightly called that 
of God, it is God acting through Christ. We may compare the 
representation in the Fourth Gospel, in which we find the Lord 
saying “‘ The Father hath given all judgment unto the Son”, 
qualified shortly by the statement, “ I can of myself do nothing: 
as I hear I judge” (John v. 22, 30). The Book of Revelation 
stresses that this judgment is to be associated with the crucial 
events of the End-time. However we conceive this judgment in 
- our own minds, whatever picture we use to represent it, it is 
clear that this, and nothing less, is what is meant by the Coming 
of Christ: He shall come to execute the judgment of God. That 
it means something more than this we must go on to show. 

The idea of sovereignty is even more closely attached to the 
presentation of God in the Revelation than that of judgment. 
In the scene in heaven in chapter iv, the right of God to reign is 
linked with His dignity as Creator (iv. 11). Yet the following 
chapter, which dwells on the significance of the atonement of 
Christ, proceeds to attribute to the Saviour the same prerogative, 
almost in the same words, though linking the exaltation with His 
atonement rather than with His inherent dignity (v. 12). In this 
book, therefore, one can speak indifferently of the Kingdom of 
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God, the Kingdom of Christ, or the Kingdom of God and His 
Christ. As one would expect, the most characteristic utterances 
concerning the Kingdom relate to its manifestation in the 
_ crises of the consummation of the age. Thus we read in xix. 6, 
of the song of a great multitude, “ Hallelujah; for the Lord our 
God, the Almighty, has ascended his throne” (éBaotAevoev). In v. 
g—10 a song of praise is given to the Lamb, who purchased to God 
men of every tribe “‘ and madest them to be unto our God a king- 
dom and priests; and they reign on the earth ’’. On this verse three 
things ought to be said: (1) the reference is commonly thought to 
. belong proleptically to the Messianic era; (ii) a comparison with 
i. 5-6, 9, shows that the Kingdom is that of Christ; (iii) the 
reign concerns the entire Church of God and not simply a section 
of it, such as the martyrs. The Kingdom of God and of Christ 
is mentioned in xii. 10, probably in reference to its coming, or 
liberation, in power through the death and resurrection of Christ 
(cf. John xii. 31); but in xi. 15 the End-time crisis is in view, as 
in xix. 6, “‘ The Kingdom of the world has become that of our 
Lord, and of His Christ, and He shall reign for ever and ever”’. 
The Kingdom may thus be viewed as a joint reign of God and 
Christ; the visions of the consummated Kingdom uniformly 
imply that in their conjoining the name of the Lamb with that of 
God in the glory of that era (xxi. 22, 23; xxii. 1, 3; cf. v. 13, 
vil. 16-17). What therefore are we to make of those passages 
wherein the rule of Christ is said to be a delegated one, as in 11. 26; 
lil. 21; xx. 4-6? Surely we are to infer that such a delegation is 
comparable with the committal to Christ by the Father of His 
saving work in death and resurrection. Indeed, we may go 
further and assert that since salvation in its final sense includes 
the bringing in of the Kingdom of glory, the act whereby it is 
introduced is inseparable from the other redemptive acts of the 
Lord; it is united in one organic whole with them through the 
work of the Spirit in the Church, just as the condemnation of sin at 
the Judgment-seat of Christ is the counterpart and consummation 
of that judgment that took place in his death and resurrection (John 
xil. 31) and is perpetually being declared by the Spirit in the 
present era (John xvi. 8f.). The Kingdom, as the Judgment, is the 
result of the Messianic work of the Christ, brought to its culmina- 
tion at that epoch known as the Second Coming of Christ. 
consummated Kingdom, wheres the preceding vce make that Cod 
and Christ are inseparably associated in the sovereignty of that era, so it is likely that 
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The bearing that this has on our view of the significance of 
the Second Advent is important. We have seen that the theme of 
the Book of Revelation is the impending judgment of the world 

and the universal sway of the Kingdomof God. That Judgment 
' and that Kingdom are to be brought about by the judicial and 
redemptive activity of Christ. It is this mighty working of 
Christ that constitutes for the seer the distinctive feature of the 
Second Coming of Christ, more important by far to him than any 
description of how that coming will appear to mortal eye. It is to 
him as integral a part of the saving work of Christ as was His 
death and resurrection, as we clearly see from the vision of the 
Lamb in ch. v, though the conception is integral to the whole 
book. 

In view of this we are compelled to feel that those exegetes 
_ who have spoken of the New Testament conception of the Second 
Coming as due to primitive notions-of astronomy and geography 
have given very superficial attention to the book which expounds 
it most fully. The true background of the Seer’s doctrine is not 
primitive cosmology, but the experience of the powers of evil in 
opposition to the Spirit of God in the Church, and the conviction 
that only the forth-putting of the power of the Living Redeemer 
could end the struggle. One would have thought that the ex- 
periences of the twentieth-century Church would have confirmed 
to the full that conviction of the inspired Seer. Judgment and 
sovereignty, the fulfilment of the purpose of God, are what the 
Prophet means by the Second Coming of Christ. If that be felt 
by some theologians to be trivial, we must leave them to their own 
imaginings; for us it is revelation, the Revelation, given to His 
servant John by the angel of God’s Anointed. 


Spurgeon’s College, G. R. Beastey-Murray 
London. 
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THE SON OF MAN 


One of the most enigmatical designations of the Person of the 
Saviour, and one which occurs with remarkable frequency in the 
Gospel narratives, is the descriptive phrase ‘‘ the Son of Man”. 
It has the force of a title or descriptive appellation, and is generally 
applied to Christ in the New Testament only by Himself, 
involving the use for the first time of the definite article. The 
phrase finds a place in the Synoptic Gospels in some forty separate 
instances, and is used with considerable difference of meaning 
from time to time. The title is employed by Christ with reference 
to supremacy and power on the one hand, and also to weak- 
ness, humiliation and suffering in connection with His earthly 
labours. 
The expression seems to be invested with no small amount of 
theological significance for the whole of His ministry, and appears 
to be particularly related to the thought of His status as the 
Messiah, In that sense it would seem to be employed by Christ to 
emphasise the uniqueness of His mission on earth, whilst at the - 
same time being sufficiently symbolical to counteract any possi- 
bility of unwelcome literal connotations being imposed upon His 
conception of Messiahship. 

The theological antecedents of the term are most probably to 
be found in thetwo parallel lines of prophecy pointing to the person 
of the Messiah in the Old Testament. One of these portrays for us 
the ideal king, whom the prophets invest with all the regal 
characteristics of the most notable of Hebrew princes, frequently 
ascribing to the Messiah the title of David,* who was, in the mind 
of Israel, the traditional and ideal kingly authority. The elegance 
and glory of the Messianic kingdom is appraised in similar 
language.® | 

The other, however, gives us the picture of the ideal prophet or 
suffering servant of Jehovah, having some relationship to Israel 


by whom he is rejected,‘ and from whom he is to be distinguished. 

1 One exception to this is to be found in the last utterance of the martyr hen i 
Acts vii. 56. 94 may be an the ome 
of the title by Christ on a previous occasion. 


* Jer. xxx. Hos. iii. ¢. 
Ix. ¥ Ixii. 1 cf. lx. 6 f.; lxvi. 23. 
Isa. liii. 3 ff. 
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A synthesis of these ideas results from the meeting of all prophet- 
ical, poetical and eschatological sources in the person of the King, 
the Lord Jesus Christ, who in order that He might be able to 
come in triumph as the Son of Man in the clouds of heaven with 
the angels, suffered as the Messiah for the sins of humanity. The 
current idea of the Messiah was that of a humanly born King of 
the house of David, who should redress ancient grievances and 
lord it over former enemies as the head of an earthly kingdom 
established by force of arms. 

But this conception of Messiahship was subtly transformed by 
Christ through His emphasis on the aspect of suffering which 
was to be a necessary element in the establishing of His Kingdom 
and His supreme reign. On not a few occasions the phrase “ the 
Son of Man ”’ is used in direct connection with such suffering, but 
if one may judge from the way in which it was received, it served 
effectively to conceal the Messiahship of Christ until such times as 
He should desire to give plain teaching about His status and 
forthcoming sufferings. To proclaim Himself openly as the 
Messiah would be to invite a resurgence of popular Messianic 
ideas which in essence and content were the very antithesis of His 
kingdom to be founded on the compelling power of Divine Love. | 
But by the mystical use of a title which in its personal application 
was new and distinctive, the Saviour was able to conceal effec- 
tively His true spiritual office and destiny, whilst at the same time 
remaining true to His consciousness of particular mission in the 
plan of God for human salvation. The public use of the title, 
therefore, would suggest that in the popular mind the phrase “ the 
Son of Man” was not unduly associated with the personality of 
the Messiah as such, though its frequent occurrence in the teach- 
ing of Christ may well have caused His hearers to ponder on 
its significance, as for example in John xii. 34, ‘‘ Who is } this son 
of man?” 

But even more interesting than the meaning which Christ 
attached to the title is the source from which it was derived. The 
retranslation of the phrase into Aramaic, in an attempt to repro- 
duce the actual words in the language thought to have been 
spoken by our Lord, raises intriguing issues of considerable 
complexity. In the classical Hebrew of the Old Testament, the 
phrase “ sons of man ’’, or “ sons of men ”’, that is to say, without 
_ the definite article, is generally represented by 42 ’ddhdm or 
bné ha’adham, and as the noun ’édhdm would suggest, it is used to 
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signify mankind as a whole. The expression den-’ddhdm, son 
of man ”’ in the sense of an individual of the genus Homo occurs 
occasionally in poetry, though predominantly in prose.! 

But ’adhdm in this sense is not found in Aramaic, being 

replaced by ’énash or simply nash, or, in the definite sense, ’éndshd 
and ndshd. The Syriac expression bar nashd as a rendering of 
“‘ man ” is very common, and is paralleled by the decay of force 
in the Aramaic phrase, where the word dar, “ son of ’’, became 
weakened in process of time to the point of extinction, so that as 
an equivalent of 6 vid¢ tod dvOpmmov, the phrase bar ’endsh merely 
signified dvOewno¢ or homo, rather than dmjo or vir. 
_ In such Aramaic fragments of that time as may possibly reflect 
the Galilean dialect used by Christ, the expression “ the son of 
man ” has not been preserved, so that any attempt to argue from 
the phrase as being equivalent to “ the ordinary human being ”’ 
is somewhat precarious. The meaning with which it was in- 
vested by Christ was, in fact, anything but this. 

The title is found in the Old Testament in an interesting 
connection in Daniel vii. 13, where the Biblical Aramaic is 
ké-bar ’éndsh, whilst the LXX has vids dvOpdénov, and the 
R.V. translates, “ like unto a son of man”. The R.V. render- 
ing is obviously correct in emphasising the “ human being ”’ as 
_ opposed to the brute forms mentioned earlier on in the chapter. 
According to the interpretation of the vision given to Daniel by 
“* one of them that stood by ”’,* the kingdom was to be received by 
“the saints of the Most High ”,* rather than “ one like unto a 
son of man’’,so thata Messianic interpretation is precluded by the 
understanding of “‘ the saints of the Most High ”’ as the idealised 
populace of Israel. Though Christ may have reflected the 
phraseology of the passage in Daniel when He spoke to the High 
_ Priest of ‘‘ the Son of man sitting at the right hand of power, and 
coming with the clouds of heaven ”’,‘ that is rather different from 
an assertion that the phrase “ the Son of Man” was actually 
derived from that place. 

In a first century work, the “ Similitudes ” (chapters 
xxxvii—lxxi) of Enoch (c. 94-79 B.c.), the author is described as 
being transported to-the celestial sphere in a vision, where he sees 


Dan. vii. 16. 

* Dan. vii. 18. 
xiii. 26; Luke xu. 27. 
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the Almighty, who is described as the “ Head of Days ” in com- 
pany with the Messiah, whom succeeding verses designate as 
“ that son of man ”’, “ the son of man ”’, and “ this son of man”. 
This superhuman being, reflecting the content of Daniel vii, is 
chosen by the Lord of spirits, and will depose kings from their 
thrones.* He will further be the light of the Gentiles and a staff 
to the righteous. He was chosen and hidden before the Lord of 
spirits before the creation of the world, and for evermore. He is 
identical with the Messiah, and the Elect One who sits on the 
throne of God, which is also the throne of the Son of man from 
which He will judge the world.* 

It is scarcely probable that Christ derived the term from the 
“* Similitudes”’ of Enoch, though He may have known of the exist-. 
ence of the book if Jude did.* In any case, the magnitude of the 
apocalyptic vision all accorded with one aspect of the claim as 
Son of Man who“. . . had not where to lay his head’. It must 
also be remembered that despite early Messianic interpretations 
_ of the term, Christ could still use it with safety, since the implied 
contrast was too great to admit of the identification of Himself 
with the Messiah, a contingency which He was endeavouring to 
avoid continually. In addition, the “ Similitudes” take no 
cognisance of the humiliation and suffering of the Son of man, 
merely concentrating upon His exalted position as ruler and 
judge. 

In the Book of Ezekiel, however, we find the phrase “ the son 
of man” used many times with reference to human weakness as 
contrasted with Divine strength, and also to glory and dominion. 
In Ezekiel i. 26 there is seated on the likeness of the throne, “a 
likeness as the appearance of a man upon it above ’’, who begins to 
converse with the prophet, addressing him as “son of man”. 
By this Ezekiel is related as a man to his earthly mission, but also | 
to his destiny in that he stands in intimate relationship to the 
‘‘ appearance of the likeness of the glory of the Lord ”’. 

It may well be that Christ was influenced by the standpoint of 
the Book of Ezekiel to the extent that His use of the term 
signified to His mind that He was a man, living in time as a 
creature does, and liable to suffering; but on the other hand hold- 
ing an unparalleled position in relation to the Godhead which far. 
transcended the associations of Ezekiel, and which included the 


11 Enoch xlvi. 2 ff. ® Ibid. lxii. 2 ff. § Matt. viii. 20; cf. Luke ix. 58, 
* Ibid. xlvi. 4. * Cf. Jude 14. 
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offices of ruler and judge of men. The title appears to be at once 
non-committal, and yet highly significant in that when Christ used 
it the phrase served as a mere skeleton which became a living 
entity when used to express His glory consequent upon humilia- 
tion as an ideal and representative human being. He used the 
term to express the solidarity of the human race, and to demon- 
strate Himself as an accredited member thereof in regard to His 
perfect humanity. In Him human nature was realised to the full, 
and in glory after suffering was brought into direct relation with 
the Godhead. But as Westcott points out, ‘‘ the expression which 
describes the self-humiliation of Christ raises Him at the same time 
immeasurably above all those whose nature He had assumed’’.? 
While it is evident that the disciples did not comprehend the 
meaning of the phrase nor the significance of its usage, it is 
equally true that they came to appreciate the depth of meaning it 
conveyed as a vehicle for expressing the idea of the human 
sufferer glorified after death. ‘‘ He is in perfect sympathy with 
every man of every age and every nation. All that truly belongs 
to humanity, all therefore that truly belongs to every individual 
_in the human race belongs also to Him.” 


Huron College, R. K. Harrison 
| London, Ontario 
1 Comm. on Fohn, p. 35+ ® Westcott, ibid., p. 35. 


JOHN NEWTON’S CHURCH HISTORY 


Ir 1s commonly supposed that the eighteenth-century Evan- 
gelicals were uninterested in Church History. They had no 
doctrine of the Church, so it is alleged, and were not therefore 
concerned with its development. “The conception of the Church 
as a living visible society, teaching its creeds and celebrating its 
sacraments through a ministry which derived its powers in due 
historical succession from the apostles, was never grasped by 
them ”’, wrote H. O. Wakeman. “ Religion was treated as 
solely concerned with the personal relations of the individual 
soul with God. Its social and corporate duties were forgotten, 
and individual feeling made all-important. To the Evangelical 
party the Church of England was fiothing more than one among 
many forms of Protestantism, and dated its religious life from the 
Reformation.”* Similar charges have been laid by other 
prominent writers? But these are assumptions which are 
repeated more often than they are examined. A candid enquiry 
reveals that they cannot be adequately substantiated. 

The Evangelicals had a very definite doctrine of the Church, 
although it differed markedly from that held by the High Church 
party. The continuing bond of the Church was held to be 
evangelical rather than institutional. The true Church was 
invisible and spiritual: it was not necessarily coextensive with 
the bounds of the visible society. It was less an external organi- 
sation than an inward fellowship of the Spirit.2 Such a view of 
the Church inevitably affected the conception of Church History. 
And the Evangelical Revival was not lacking in Church his- 
torians. There was, in fact, quite a succession of them. 

The most notable is undoubtedly Joseph Milner.‘ His 
History of the Church of Christ, published in three volumes at 


1H. O. Wakeman, An ncoclapment of Bagh T the Church of England, p. 45 

66 Baring vange 

Tine E did not, of the valle Church. 
Following the sem cotton, te they rec both the ecclesia visibilis and the 
ecclesia invisibilis. Cf. H. Heppe, Reforme: ty PP. 664-5. The Evangelical 
conception of the invisible Church is not as as some d su Sveti yar as ce. 
p- 67). Nor does it o n the door to antinomianism ; L. E. Binns (Fhe 

“1744-97. Grammar School and Vicar of North Ferriby. 
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the close of the eighteenth century,' is in itself a sufficient 
refutation of the statement by Overton and Relton that “‘ it is 
hardly exaggeration to say that no theological nor scholarly work 
was produced by them [i.e. the Evangelicals] at all.”* ‘‘ The 
Church History of Joseph Milner,” claimed Sir James Stephen, 
‘‘is one of those books which may perish with some revolution 
of the moral and religious character of the English race, but 
hardly otherwise.”* More recently J. T. Inskip and Yngve 
Brilioth have assessed it at its true worth and awarded it a place 
of honour amongst English Church Histories.‘ After Joseph 
Milner’s death, the History was continued on the same plan as 
far as the Diet of Augsburg by his brother, Isaac. Finally John 
Scott, son of Thomas Scott, the commentator, completed the 
work of the Milners in three successive volumes. Meanwhile 
another lengthy Church History had been published by Dr. 
Thomas Haweis,’ and in Nelson’s Edinburgh edition of Milner 
extracts from Haweis are added to cover the period from 1530 
to the eighteenth century.* This remarkable sequence of 
Evangelical Church historians can hardly be interpreted as 
evidencing a lack of interest in the subject. 

But one name must be added, or rather, prefixed. The first 
in this line was John Newton. In 1769—nearly thirty years 
before Joseph Milner’s great work—he produced 4 Review of 
Ecclesiastical History. Admittedly it is no more than a fragmentary 
beginning, but it is the true parent of the rest. Newton made that 
claim himself. John Campbell once enquired why Newton did 
not continue his Church History, and the latter replied that he 
felt he had not read enough on the subject; but he added, “I 
was the remote cause of Milner writing his. He got the hint 
from me.’”® In his Introduction Milner admits his indebtedness: 


1 Vol. ii, 1795 5 Vol. iii, 1797. 
J. H. Overton and F. Accession 
Ateenth Century, p 
hen, Essays in Ecclesiastical Bi ply P38 
Evangelical Influence in Englis 113 Y. Brilioth, The Anglican 
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826, 1829, 1831. 
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An Impartial and Succinct History of the Rise, Declension and Revival of the Church of 
personages, ancient and modern was published in 1800 
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The volume of Mr. Newton is well known, and its merit has been acknow- 
ledged by men of piety and judgment. I once thought of beginning where he 
ended. But as there is a unity of manner and style which belongs to every author 
who plans and executes for himself and as in some points I really found myself to 
differ in sentiment from this very respectable writer, I altered my opinion, 
contented in this place to acknowledge, that so far as I can recollect, the perusal 

this work 


It may then, be worth while to examine this pioneer Evangelical 
Church History. 

John Newton’s History has a history itself. It was conceived 
in the period prior to his ordination and appointment to the 
curacy of Olney. This was a time of unusual literary activity. 
Newton’s post as a tide surveyor at Liverpool allowed him a 
certain leisure which he assiduously occupied in preparing 
himself for his high calling to the ministry. He gave himself 
to the study of the Greek New Testament* and began what he 
called his Critica, an exposition of the principal words of the 
New Testament. He published his Thoughts on Religious 
Associations.* He was asked to write notes and a preface to a 
new edition of the Homilies, to appear in weekly numbers.° 
He penned a series of letters outlining his spiritual pilgrimage, 
which were later expanded into the well known Authentic Nar- 
rative.* He started to write a commentary on the Gospels, but 
abandoned it on hearing that Thomas Adam of Winteringham 
was engaged upon a similar task, and turned instead to the Acts 
of the Apostles.’ When Newton learned that his friend Thomas 
Haweis, then assistant to Martin Madan at the Lock Chapel, 
was preparing an exposition of the New Testament, he generously 
offered him all his notes and papers, saying : “ It will give me 
no pain, yea, it will give me pleasure to see that I am not needed.’”* 

It was Thomas Haweis who suggested to Newton that he 
might undertake the writing of a Church History. In his diary 
for November 8th, 1763, Newton refers to his frequent corre- 


spondence with Haweis, and continues: 
Christ ; from the of the a till 
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He has prevailed upon me to engage in an important and difficult work— 

an Ecclesiastical History, to trace the Gospel spirit, with its abuses and opposi- 

_ tions, through the several ages of the Church—a subject of my own pointing out; 

but I little expected to have it devolved on me, and I have desired to decline it, 

_ sensible how poorly I am furnished for the undertaking; but my friend will have 
it so, and the Lord can supply. I am collecting books for the purpose.* 


The Ecclesiastical History was, as Newton says, a subject of his 
own pointing out. He had impressed upon Haweis the desir- 
ability of an Evangelical Church History, probably in the hope 
that Haweis himself would undertake it. ‘‘ You may be assured,” — 
he wrote, “‘ that such a publication* will be opposed and scrut- 
inized to the utmost; it will awaken enemies of all sorts and sizes; 
and especially such a history of the Gospel as we are thinking of. 
It ought therefore to be well done, or not at all.”* It was thus a 
matter of no little surprise to Newton when Haweis suggested 
that he might tackle the difficult task himself. Newton was at 
first reluctant, complaining that his “‘ bow was unbent and his 
harp hung upon the willows.”* Eventually he determined to 
make the attempt and sent his friend a rough sketch plan as 
follows : | 


I. The Character and Genius of the Gospel Doctrines as taught and exem- 
_ plified by Our Lord . . . with the State of His Church and disciples previous 
to the Pentecost after His Ascension. | 
| II. The State and Progress of the Gospel from Pentecost till about the time 
of the death of John or the close of the Scriptural Canon. 
III. To Constantine. 
IV. The Decline of the Gospel to Gregory the Great. 
V. From the Waldenses to Wyclif. 
VI. Wyclif, Huss and Jerome. 
VII. Luther and the Reformation. The Reformation in England to Edward VI. 
VIII. The Death of Edward VI to the Revolution, and America. 
IX. The Revolution to the present.® 


_. Newton proposed to apply the whole History to his own’ 
time to show, 


(i) That the doctrine which was opposed in the time of Our Saviour and His 

_ apostles was always opposed and hated by the world from that day to this. 
_ (ii) That the doctrine of Justification by Faith alone has been in all ages, as 
_ Luther styles it, Articulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesiae. (iii) That a revival of 
_ practical religion was never effected or even attempted upon any other principle. 

(iv) That this principle has always been abused by some evil minded men. 
_ (v) That such abuses and offences as have formerly appeared were no just 

rring to a projected in w Ecclesiastical 
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exceptions against a work of God, neither are they now. (vi) A comparison 
between the ancient and present state of the Protestant countries as to extent, 
doctrine, discipline and manners. (vii) That the Reformed countries so called 
need a Reformation now little less than the Popish countries did formerly. 
(viii) The great advantage of living when religion is on a revival if rightly improved, 


with the proportionable guilt and danger of opposing, rejecting or reviling the 
work or instruments of the Spirit of God. 


Newton’s next letter to Haweis* confirms the statement in 
the diary that he had begun to collect books to help him in his 
researches. The list is an illuminating one: it indicates the 
perhaps unsuspected depth of Evangelical scholarship. Newton 
was anxious not only to consult the most authoritative of the 
contemporary Church historians, but also to reach back to 
original sources. Here is his first bibliography: The Histories of 
Eusebius, Socrates and Sozomen, Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, 
Lives of the Popes (Platinas), Lives of the Fathers and Primitive 
Christianity (Cave), Origines Brittanisae (Stillingfleet), History of 
the Council of Trent (Polano), History of the Reformation (Burnet), 
History of the Popes (Bowyer), Ecclesiastical History (Du Pin), 
Piedmontese Churches (Allexis). Not satisfied with what he had 
already gathered, Newton asked Haweis for the following: 
Piedmontese Churches (Merland and Leger), Succession of the 
Protestant Churches (Usher), The Reformation in Germany 
(Sleidon), Acts and Monuments (Fox) and History of the Puritans 
(Neal). He sought the advice of his learned friend on the best 
history of French Protestantism to the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes and an account of the Eastern Church. In view of the 
difficulties of gaining access to the requisite literature, he 
wondered whether he might continue his work in London. 
He does not appear to have taken this step, however, but later 
he announced his intention of travelling to Manchester in order 
to' visit “a library of good repute.”* By November 15th, 1763, 
Newton was able to send Haweis an Introduction, and pre- 
sumably he pursued his researches and possibly started to write 
his opening chapter during the ensuing weeks. Certainly further 
additions were made to his bibliography, as the letters reveal. 
A parcel from Johnson the bookseller included Cave’s Historia 
Literaria, A Critical History of the Creed and his Enquiry into the 
Constitution of the Primitive Church previously mentioned.‘ Dr. 
Andrew Gifford, of the British Museum, recommended 
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Catilenius’s Patres Apostolici. Newton enquired from Haweis 
about Fuller’s Ecclesiastical History. He was greatly interested in a 
passage relating to Trajan and Ignatius in Acta Martyrum vera 
et sincera | 

At this point Newton’s studies were interrupted by his 
presentation to the curacy of Olney, his. ordination and his 
departure from Liverpool to the parish with which his name is 
chiefly associated. For several years he was unable to resume his_ 
literary labours and the outline for his Church History lay 
buried in his desk. Happily, however, despite this intermission, 
he eventually found time to return to the task and in November, 
1769, published his 4 Review of Ecclesiastical History. This is. 
but a fragment of the original and only covers the first two books 
of the sketch plan. Newton explains his purpose in the Intro- 
duction: 


I judge it therefore a seasonable undertaking to attempt the apology of 
Evangelical Christianity, and to obviate the sophistry and calumnies which have 
been sar arr against its and this I hope to do, without engaging in any con- 
troversy, by a plain enumeration of facts. I propose to give a brief delineation 
of Ecclesiastical History from our Saviour’s time, and, that the reader may know 
what to expect, I shall here subjoin the principal points I have in view. 

1. I shall consider the genius and characteristic marks of the Gospel which 

esus taught, and show that, so long as this Gospel was maintained in its purity, 

it neither admitted nor found a neutrality, but that all who were not partakers of 

its benefits were exceedingly enraged against it. I shall make it appear that the 

same objections which have attended any reformations in later ages, were equally 

strong against Christianity, as taught by Christ and His first disciples, iad that 

the offences and irregularities which have been known to attend a revival of 

| evangelical doctrine i in our time, were prevalent, to a considerable degree, under 
_ the preaching and inspection of the apostles. 

2. When I come to the lives and conduct of those called the Fathers, whose 
names are held in ignorant admiration by thousands, I shall prove, on the one 
hand, that the doctrines for which the Fathers were truly commendable, and by 

_ which many were enabled to seal their profession with their blood, were the same 

_ which are now branded with the epithets of absurd and enthusiastic; and, on the 
other hand, that the Fathers, however venerable, were men like ourselves, subject 
to mistakes and infirmities, and began very soon to depart from the purity and 
simplicity of the Gospel. 

3. The progress of our history will manifest that the accession of wealth 
and power to the Christian profession proved greatly detrimental to the faith, 
discipline, and manners of the churches; so that, after the Emperors publicly 
espoused the cause of Christ, the power and beauty of the Gospel was gradually 
eclipsed. Yet, in the most degenerate times, God had a spiritual people, who, 

_ though partaking in some degree of the general declension, retained so much of 
the primitive truth and practice as to incur the hatred and persecution of (what 
is called) the Christian world. 

4- I shall treat of the means and instruments by which the Lord su 
and revived His declining cause during several centuries: (1) In the valleys of 
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Piedmont, Provence, etc. by Berengarius, Waldo, and others. (2) In England, 
by Wyclif and his followers. (3) In Bohemia, by John Huss and Jerome of 
Prague. (4) In Germany, by Luther. Here I shall take occasion to observe, 
(1) that these successive reformations were all projected and executed, so far as 
God was pleased to give success, upon the same principles which are now 80 
industriously exploded by many who would be thought champions of the Pro- 
testant faith; and (2) that Luther’s reformation, the most extensive and successful, 
and of which we have the best accounts, was soon followed by errors, heresies, 
and a numerous train of abominations (as had been the case with primitive 
Christianity) which the Romanists, in imitation of their pagan predecessors, 
joyfully laid to the charge of the doctrine which Luther preached. 

5. As it was not long before the Reformed countries needed a second Refor- 
mation, I shall give some account of the endeavours of many good men in 
Germany and other places in this view, their principles, success, and the treat- 
ment they met with from those who ought to have supported them, and then I 
shall briefly take notice of the similar occurrences in our own country, from the 
end of Queen Mary’s reign to the present time, together with what has been 
most remarkable in the history of the gospel in our American settlements. 

6. I shall occasionally consider the character and conduct of those persons 
whom God has honoured with eminent usefulness, in the different periods of His 
Church, point out the defects in their plan, and the mistakes which, through 
infirmity, in some degree blemished their ufidertakings. 

_ 9. Finally, to make it evident that the spiritual worshippers of God have 
reproachful names that have been successively fixed on them, as the mark of general 
contempt and abhorrence, such as Patarienes, Lollards, Huguenots, Gospellers, 
Puritans, Pietists, 


It is obvious that the Introduction refers to the whole scheme 
Newton had in mind and not merely to the two Books which 
actually appeared. 

: As to method, Newton refuses to confine himself to any 
rigid uniformity and studiously avoids what he calls “a dry 
detail of facts’’.* He has the ordinary reader in view rather 
than the expert. He contents himself with selecting from the 
voluminous materials already available those features which 
most forcibly substantiate his argument. His is Church History 
with a difference, he claims. 


It must be confessed that the bulk of Ecclesiastical History, as it is generally 
understood, is little more than a history of what the passions, prejudices, and 
interested views of men have prompted them to perpetrate, under the pretext 
and sanction of religion. Enough has been written in this way; curiosity, nay 
malice itself, need desire no more. I propose to open a more pleasing prospect; 
to point out, by a long succession of witnesses, the native tendency and proper 
influence of the religion of Jesus; to produce the concurring suffrage of different 

ages, people, and languages, in favour of what the wisdom of the world rejects 

ond voslians to taleg unanswerable proofs that the doctrine of grace is a doctrine 

according to godliness, that the constraining love of Christ is the most powerful 

motive to obedience, that it is the property of true faith to overcome the world, 
* Newton, Works, pp. 426-7. * Ibid., p. 427. 
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- nd that the true Church and people of Christ have endured His cross in every 
_ age. The enemy has thrust sore at them that they might fall, but the Lord has 
_ been their refuge and support; they are placed upon a rock that cannot be shaken; 


they are kept ( wsevot), guarded and garrisoned by the power of God; 


Per damna, per caedes, ab ipso 


Ducit opes animumque ferro.! 


_ Book I covers the first period of Christianity, to the Ascen- 
sion. It deals with the praeparatio evangelica and meets the double 
query: “‘ If Christ’s appearance was so absolutely necessary, why 
was it so long deferred?” and ‘“‘ If mankind could do without 
Him for so many thousand years, why not longer, or for ever? ’’* 
Newton criticises those Christian apologists who have been too 
eager to make concessions in answer to these enquiries. His 
answer is along traditional lines, namely, that Christ’s manifesta- 
tion in the flesh was delayed “that the nature, effects, and 
inveteracy of sin might be more fully known, and the insufficiency 
of every other means of relief demonstrated by the universal 
experience of many ages ’’,? and also that time might be afforded 
for the full accomplishment of the prophecies concerning Christ.‘ 
Newton proceeds to examine the character and genius of the 
Gospel as taught and exemplified by Christ. He does not 
attempt a biography of Our Lord. He prefers to state the nature 
of the doctrine preached by Him and implicit in Him. He 
defines the Gospel as ‘‘ a Divine revelation in the person of Jesus 
Christ, discovering the misery of fallen man by sin, and the 
means of his complete recovery by the free grace of God, through 
faith, unto holiness and happiness.’”* He lays down two premises 
before embarking upon an exposition of the Gospel. It should 
be remembered, first, that Jesus did not openly disclose His 
whole system of doctrine in express terms. He spoke to the 
multitude mainly in parables and was not always anxious to 
proclaim His Messiahship. And even in His more intimate 
conversations with His disciples He accommodated Himself 
to their limited understanding. The full explanation of many 
mysteries was referred to the post-Pentecostal period, when the 
Holy Spirit would guide them into all truth. Secondly, “ the 
doctrine of the Gospel is not like a mathematical problem which 
conveys precisely the same degree of truth and certainty to every 
one who understands the terms.’’* If this were so, all readers 
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of the Bible would be equally enlightened. There is, however, 
an amazing variety in this respect. “ Where this doctrine is 
truly understood, though in the lowest degree, it inspires the 
soul with a supreme love to Jesus, and a trust in Him for salvation. 
And those who understand it best, have not yet received all the 
evidence, comfort and influence from it, which it is capable of 
affording.” 

Newton then enlarges upon his previously stated definition 
of the Gospel. He stresses the revelatory basis of Christianity. 
Unassisted reason could never arrive at such sublime truths as 
the forgiveness of sins and the life everlasting. And since the 
subject matter of the New Testament is a Divine revelation, so it 
is only by Divine revelation that what is read there can be truly 
understood.? This revelation is personal. It is in and through 
Christ. Our Lord’s divinity is adduced from a catena of passages 
from the gospels and the veiling of His glory is dwelt on. This 
revelation in Christ at once exposes man’s sin and offers the means 
of salvation. It first diagnoses the disease and then prescribes 
the remedy. The seriousness of sin is inferred from the cost of 


its cure. 


Would we learn the depth of the fall of man, let us consider the depth of 
the humiliation of Jesus to restore him. Behold the beloved of God, perfectly 
spotless and holy, yet made an example of the severest vengeance; prostrate and 
agonising in the garden; enduring the vilest insults from wicked men; torn with 
whips, and nails, and thorns; suspended, naked, wounded, and bleeding on the 
Cross, and there heavily complaining that God had, for a season, forsaken Him. 
Sin was the cause of all His anguish. He stood in the place of sinners; and there- 
fore was not spared. Not any, or all the evils which the world has known, afford 
such proof of the dreadful effects and detestable nature of sin, as the knowledge 
of Christ Crucified. Sin had rendered the case of mankind so utterly desperate 
that nothing less than the blood and death of Jesus could retrieve it.* 


But the same astonishing dispensation of Divine love reveals 
the means and certainty of a salvation proportionable to the 
gravity of sin. Christ’s repeated promises are rehearsed and the 
efficacy of His proffered salvation evidenced from the Gospels. 

Newton sees in this revelation the glory of free grace. It 
is the miserable and guilty, who find themselves without plea 
and without hope, who are invited without exception and 
received without condition. The vilest offenders are freely 
accepted in the Beloved. And, on the other hand, the most 
respectable character in the eyes of men cannot avail towards 

* 433: * 434- * Pp. 435- 
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_ acceptance with God. In this respect all men stand equal, 
_ involved in the same ruin, dependent upon the same Mediator. 
_ Newton recognisés the scandal of grace. 


This is an illustrious peculiarity of the Gospel, which the proud fallen nature 
of man cannot but resist and find fault with, till the conscience is truly affected 
with the guilt and demerit of sin. The whole tenor of Our Saviour’s ministry 
was suited to depreciate the most specious attainments of those who trusted in 
themselves that they were righteous, and to encourage all who felt and confessed 
themselves to be miserable sinners: Parcere subiectis, et debellare superbos. This 
was a chief cause of the opposition He met with in His own person, and has 
awakened the hatred and dislike of the bulk of mankind against His doctrine 


ever since. 


_ Newton is alive to the necessity of so/a fide as well as sola gratia. 
_ By faith he not merely means a bare intellectual assent or an 
_ instantaneous assurance of forgiveness. Faith is, of course, 
founded on the strongest evidence and may often be accom- 
panied by a special confirmation, but its distinguishing property 
is “‘a reliance upon Jesus Christ for all the ends and purposes 
for which the Gospel reveals Him.”* Faith is wrought by the 
_ operation of the Holy Spirit and is built upon the person and word 
of Christ. Faith is always related to life. For Newton, as for 
* Paul, faith is life and life is faith. To believe is to live and to live 
to believe. 

_ The great end and aim of the Gospel, in dation to man, 
is that holiness which spells happiness, ‘‘the complete restoration 
of the soul to the favour and image of God, or eternal life begun 
_ here, to be consummated in glory.’ Justification inevitably leads" 
to Sanctification. The charge of antinomianism, so unjustly ° 
levelled against Evangelical theology, thus falls to the ground © 
| when iustificatio is seen to be indissolubly joined in sanctificatio. 


Whenever and wherever the doctrines of free grace and justification by faith 
have prevailed in the Christian Church; and according to the degree of clearness 
with which they have been enforced, the practical duties of Christianity have | 
flourished in the same proportion. Wherever they have declined, or been 
tempered with the reasonings and expedients of men, either from a well meant, 
though mistaken fear, lest they should be abused, or from a desire to accommodate 
the Gospel, and render it more palatable to the depraved taste of the world, the 
consequence has always been, an equal declension in practice. So long as the 
Gospel of Christ is maintained without adulteration, it is found sufficient for 
every valuable purpose; but when the wisdom of man is permitted to add to the 
perfeat work ot God, wide door opened for 
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Newton’s exposition of the Gospel has been recounted at 
some length because it is determinative of his whole history. 
It was this measuring line that he proposed to lay against the 
doctrinal walls of the institutional Church in every age. Though 
he did not continue his review beyond apostolic times, the 
Evangelical canon here set out adumbrates, to some extent at 
least, the course he intended to follow. As Richard Cecil 
observes, in a footnote to the Introduction: “* However much the 
prosecution of this subject might have been wished, either by 
his friends or the public at large, it is presumed the omission 
will be the more readily excused, when it is considered, that the 
observations made with respect to the first century seem to have 
been originally intended, and with very little variation will be 
found, to apply to every succeeding period.” 

Newton continues Book I with a consideration of the Jewish 
sects and parties ranged against Our Lord. He then examines 
the reasons for this opposition and the methods employed by 
Christ’s enemies to prejudice the nation against Him. Remem- 
bering the uneven course of the Evangelical Revival and the 
determination of intolerant prelates to stamp out its newly- 
kindled flame, Newton adds, ‘‘ To this time the Gospel of Christ 
is opposed on the same grounds, and by the like artifices, as 
were once employed against His person.’"* ‘‘ Observations on 
the calling and characters of Our Lord’s apostles and disciples 
previous to the Ascension ”’ form the content of the concluding 
portion of Book I.* After emphasising that the first apostles 
were an elect remnant, not faultless, but sincere, Newton closes 
with this comment: | 


We see Christianity divided into innumerable sects and Rg rt 
by names, arguments, and books, and fighting for the credit of a deno ion 
but many forget that in a little time all-these divisions and subdivisions will be 
reduced to two; the only real and proper distribution by which mankind, as to 
their religious character, ever was or will be distinguished, and according to which 
their final states will be speedily decided—the children of God, and the children 
of the wicked one. 


Book II is considerably longer than Book I. The opening 
chapter traces the progress of the Gospel from the Ascension to 
the end of the first century. Newton provides a chronological 
guide by dating the principal events according to the Roman 
imperial reign. His previous commentary on the Acts of the 
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‘ Apostles probably formed the basis of this section, for he follows 
_Luke’s outline carefully, with suitable interpolations from the 
Epistles, and in the footnotes frequently alludes to the Greek 

text. His account of Paul’s shipwreck is particularly vivid: 

-Newton’s own seafaring days were still near enough to supply an 

unusual touch of realism. Passing beyond the period covered 
by Acts, Newton pauses to dispose of the Romanist claim 

concerning the episcopacy of Peter. He quotes Tacitus’s 
description of the Neronian persecution® and refers to Pliny’s 
letter to the Emperor Trajan. Newton analyses the reasons for 
the persecution of Christians. The prime cause, he claims, was 
‘that enmity of the carnal heart, which cannot be brought to 
submit to the wisdom and will of God”. This has been the real 
source of all the onslaughts on Christianity. Amongst the more 
particular reasons Newton includes the scandal of the Cross, the 
incompatibility of Christianity with other religions, the potential 
danger of the Christian community as imperium in imperio, the 

_ rapid spread of the Gospel, and the slanderous reports concerning 
the nature and practices of Christianity. Newton dismisses the 

literature of this period rather too summarily, perhaps, although 

it must be remembered that prior to the monumental work of 

J. B. Lightfoot the Apostolic Fathers were little valued in this 

country. But Newton is surely right in his estimate of the spirit 


of the age: 


But though the first Christians were men subject to passions and infirmities, 
like ourselves, and were far from deserving, or desiring, that distinguishing 
admiration, and implicit submission, to all their sentiments, which were paid 
them by the ignorance and superstition of after times; yet they were eminent for 
faith, love, self-denial, and a just contempt of the world; multitudes of them 
cheerfully witnessed to the truth with their blood, and, by their steadfastness 
_and patience under trials, and their harmony among themselves often extorted 
honourable testimonies even from their opposers. Could they have transmitted 
their spirit, together with their name, to succeeding generations, the face of 
Ecclesiastical History would have been very different from what it now bears; 
but, by degrees, the love of novelty, and the thirst of power, a relaxed attention 
to the precepts of Christ, and an undue regard to the names, authority, and pre- 
tensions of men, introduced those confusions, contentions, and enormities which 
at length issued in an almost universal apostacy from that faith and course of 
practice which alone are worthy the name Christianity.’ 


It is this theme that Newton intended to pursue in the remainder 


of his review. 
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The prosecution of this subject, more especially with a view to the history 
of the favoured few who were preserved from the general contagion, and of the 
treatment they met with, who had the courage to censure or withstand the abuses 
of the times they lived in will be attempted in the following volumes of this work, 
if God, in Whose hands our times are, is pleased to afford opportunity, and if the 
specimen presented to the public, in this vole should so far meet the appro- 
bation of commpetent judges as to encourage the author to proceed.’’! 


There follows next ‘“‘ An essay on the character of St. Paul 
as an exemplar and pattern of a minister of Jesus Christ ’’,? 
which has the appearance of a separate composition inserted 
into the history rather than flowing from it.* The characteristic 
excellence of St. Paul, which was the spring and source of every 
other grace, was his ardent love for Christ. Love is the key to 
all his thought and it was in the languageof lovethat he proclaimed 
his message. The inseparable effect and sure evidence of love 
to Christ is love to men. Paul provides a striking example of 
pastoral affection and solicitude. Paul’s inflexible attachment to 
the fundamental doctrines of the Gospel is then selected for 
attention. Paul knew the worth of evangelical truth: he had 
experienced its power in his own soul and he was aware that 
though it was unacceptable to the wisdom of the world it bore 
the unmistakable impress of the manifold wisdom of God. He 
preached the Gospel in its purity and simplicity, the sincere, 
genuine milk of the word,‘ “ neither weakened by water, nor 
disguised by any artful sweetening to render it more palatable ”’.® 
He pronounces an anathema on any one who dares to preach 
any thing less than the fullness of the Gospel, which, as Newton 
has already said, “like a bank opposed to a torrent, must be 
preserved entire to be useful’’.* Every Christian minister must 
emulate Paul’s passionate loyalty to the faith once delivered to 
the saints, declares Newton. He must not deviate from his 
instructions. He must keep to his brief. But though Paul was 

so insistent upon the essentials of the Gospel, he displayed a 
great tenderness towards weak consciences in circumstantial 
matters. Paul was completely disinterested. He had no other 
aim than the glory of God and the good of men. He could say 
with truth, We seek not yours but you. Zeal and humility are 
singled out as Paul’s cardinal virtues. In an eloquent passage 
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Newton distinguishes the “ heavenly, gentle flame” of true 
Christian zeal from zeal falsely so called. “‘ It shines and warms, 
but knows not to destroy: it is the spirit of Christ, infused with 
a sense of His love, into the heart; it is a generous philanthropy 
and benevolence, which, like the light of the sun, diffyses itself 
to every object, and longs to be the instrument of good, if pos- 
sible, to the whole race of mankind.” Paul’s humility is com- 
mended as a pattern for all Christians. To speak of oneself 
in abasing terms is comparatively easy, but to walk humbly 
and to be humble is hard, for ‘‘ though the language of humility 
may be counterfeited, its real fruits and actings are inimitable ”’.* 
But ‘‘ an humble frame of mind is the strength and ornament of 
every other grace, and the proper soil wherein they grow”’. 
A proud Christian, argues Newton, is as much a contradiction 
in terms as a. sober drunkard or a generous miser. And humility 
is especially requisite in a minister. The most outstanding 
abilities and unwearied diligence will prove futile without it. 
Newton’s characterisation of St. Paul is both discerning and 
challenging. It is linked with the whole purpose of his review. 


The design of our history is to show, in the course of every period of the 
Church, that those who have approached nearest to the character I have attempted 
to delineate from St. Paul have always met with such treatment [i.e. misrepre- 
sentation and opposition]; and from his declaration, that all who would live 
godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution,* we may expect it will always be so, 
while human nature and the state of the world remain as they are.® 


Newton’s fragment of Church History finishes with an 
examination of the irregularities and heresies of the apostolic - 
age. The idyllic condition of the Jerusalem Church, described. 
in the fourth chapter of Acts, was not long maintained. Faction 
and strife reared their ugly heads and all too soon disturbed the 
Pentecostal harmony. Likewise at Corinth the party-spirit split 
the Christian community and evoked the reprimands of Paul. 
The Galatians and Colossians were seduced by false teachers; 
the Churches at Thessalonica and Philippi included disorderly 
_ walkers and enemies of the Cross of Christ. In the apostolic 
Church there were many pretenders: the weeds grew amongst 
the wheat. It was not until later that persecution began to 
exercise its winnowing influence. St. John, in the next period, 
saw many of the doubtful Christians forsake the Gospel when it 
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began to prove costly, and made the shrewd comment, “ They 
went out from us, but they were not of us: for if they had been 
of us they would have continued with us: but they went out, that 
they might be made manifest that they were not all of us.’” 
Newton skilfully applies this train of reasoning to the Evan- 
gelical Revival. The whole movement had been criticised by the 
undiscerning because here and there some who were associated 
with it had been led away into error and fanaticism. The 
soundness of Evangelical theology had been questioned because 
of the renegade few. Newton leaps into the breach: 


The doctrines we defend, which some (who cannot do it ignorantly) have the 
effrontery to misrepresent as novel opinions, are, we doubt not, the doctrines of 
Christ and His apostles; and in substance the doctrines taught from the Word of 
God by Wyclif, Luther, and the venerable reformers of our own Church. We 
preach Christ crucified, Christ the end of the law for righteousness, and the power 
of God for sanctification for every one that believeth; we preach salvation by 
grace through faith in His blood; and we.are sure that they who receive this 
doctrine unfeignedly will, by their lives and conversations, demonstrate it to be a 
doctrine according to godliness; they are not indeed delivered from infirmities, 
and see more amiss in themselves than their worst enemies can charge them with; 
but sin is their burden; they sigh to be delivered from it, and they expect com- 
plete redemption. We cannot indeed say so much for all who outwardly avow 
a belief of this doctrine; there are pretenders who, while they profess to belief 
in God, in works they deny Him. But it has been so from the beginning. The 
miscarriages of such persons are charged indiscriminately upon the societies 
among whom they are mixed, and upon the truths which they seem to approve; 
but there is a righteous God, Who in due time will vindicate His own Gospel, 
and His own people, from all aspersions.* 


Newton moves finally from irregularities to heresies. The 
parable of the tares teaches us to expect that Satan will insinuate 
errors into the very field of truth. Newton endeavours to prove 
“‘ that the seeds of all error and heresies, the fashionable as well 
as those which are more generally despised, were sown in the 
first age, and appeared so early as to give occasion for the 
apostles’ censures against them”. He makes it clear that he 
is speaking in terms of generalities. As there is no new truth 
since the coming of Christ the Truth, so he thinks it probable 
that there can be no new errors. Newton is fully alive to the 
value of Church History in demonstrating that the latest per- 
version of Christianity, masquerading as a “ modern ”’ Gospel, 
is positively antiquated. There is nothing new under the here- 
tical sun. Or, to employ Newton’s own metaphor, “ Truth like 
the sun, maintains a constant course; everything would stagnate 
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and die if we were deprived of it for a single day; but errors are 
like comets; which, though too eccentric to be subject exactly 
to our computations, yet have their periods of approach and 
recess, and some of them have appeared and been admired, have 
been withdrawn and forgot, over and over again.” The only 
antidote to heresy is Christian truth. The apostles were able to 
refute the arguments of the unorthodox viva voce. The apostolic 
writings now bear the stamp of canonicity and must be our guide 
today. 


Whoever is sincerely desirous to know the will of God, by attending to these 
lively oracles will be enabled to discern the path of truth and peace, through the 
midst of the maze of opinions wherein so many are bewildered and lost; but 
whoever is too wise or too indolent to search the Scriptures humbly and diligently 
for himself, would have paid as little regard to the authority of the apostles, if he 
could have conversed with them; nay, the advantage is on our side; for, as 
the Scriptures are held in professed veneration, we run no emediate risk of 
character or interest by consulting them; or they may be perused in retirement, 

- unobserved by our nearest friends; whereas the apostles, though highly spoken 
of amongst us, were accounted while they lived the filth and off-scouring of all 
things; they were despised for their poverty and the meanness of their appearance, 
and detested as bigots and enthusiasts; so that it required some degree of faith 
and grace not to be ashamed of them.? 


Newton concludes by entreating his readers “to reflect on the 
importance of having right views of the Gospel of Christ and of 
the spirit of Christianity”.* These are matters of universal 
concern. Newton pleads that they may be given universal 
consideration. 

Newton’s Church History received high praise from both 
Toplady and Cowper. Newton wrote to Toplady seeking advice 
on the continuation of his project, and had the following reply: 


I am much indebted to your favour of the 12th inst., but much more for the 
profit and pleasure I have received from my revisal of en ee, and 
well-executed work of yours now in the press. The Lord breathe on what He 
what remains.* 


Cowper is even more laudatory. He says, in one of his letters: 


The facts are incontestable, the grand observations upon them are all irre- 
fragable, and the style, in my judgment, incomparably better than that of 
Robertson or Gibbon. 


And again, later: 
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may not su me of having said more than my real opinion will 

Twill tal you y. In your style I see no affectation. In every line of 

elit They disgust me always with his pomp and his 
strut, and Gibbon with his finical and French manners. You are correct as they: 
you express yourself with as much precision; your words are arranged with as 
much propriety, but you do not set your periods to a tune. They discover a 
perpetual desire to exhibit themselves to advantage, whereas your subject en- 


grosses you. ‘They ding, and you say; wits as history is to be said, not sung, is, 
in my judgment, much to your advantage.* 


But however commendable Newton’s literary style—and even so 
acute a critic as Edward Fitzgerald paid tribute to it*—it must 
be admitted that, despite the eulogies quoted above, Newton’s 
Church History is too slight a volume to be regarded as in itself a 
considerable contribution to the subject. Although it contains 
valuable material and, at times, throws interesting light on the 
Evangelical Revival, it is in fact nothing more than an incipient 
history. It is as such that it must be judged. Had not Newton’s 
modesty halted the enterprise, we may presume from his exten- 
sive bibliography that a work of some merit might have been 
produced. But, as it stands, Newton’s Church History is of 
significance less for its intrinsic value than for its subsequent 
influence. It was the forerunner of other and more substantial 
Evangelical histories. It prescribed the route which the Milners, 
Haweis and Scott all followed. Newton was sufficiently dis- 
criminating to grasp the essence of Church History. He realised 
the limitations of the average contemporary specimens. They 
paid far greater attention to the abuses and distortions of 
Christianity than to its continuance in primitive purity. They 
tended to degenerate into little more than secular histories, giving 
special prominence to the Church, it is true, but treating it simply 
as a human institution. Newton saw that this could not be 
properly called Church History, and how far he succeeded in 
winning Joseph Milner to his view-point may be judged from 
the following passage from the latter’s Introduction. Speaking of 
the normal run of Church histories Milner writes: 


Malice hes been fad, even to citiety, display of 
wickedness. The wildest and most visionary heretics have filled the historic 
page; and their follies, both in principle and practice, have been deemed worthy 
of a particular enumeration. The internal dissensions of churches have been 
minutely described. The intricacies and intrigues of popery, and indeed of every 
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other secular system, which pretends to wear a religious garb, have been developed 
with a studious particularity. The connection between the Church and the 
State has afforded very ample materials of what is commonly called Church 
History; and learning and philosophy have been much more respected than 
godliness and virtue. 

No doubt, some more ancient voluminous Church Historians, as well as — 
Mosheim in his Compendium, have given us much useful information; and if one 
might look on them as civi/ historians altogether, there would not be much room 
for blame. Further, if they had incorporated into their secular narratives an 
account of the progress of godliness itself, I should not have dared to reprehend 
them as Ecclesiastical Historians. But they evidently gave a much larger pro- 
portion to the history of wickedness than to that of piety in general.? 


He later adds in a footnote, 


A history of the perversions and abuses of religion is not properly a history 
of the Church; as absurd were it to suppose a history of the highwaymen that 
have infested this country to be a history of England.? 


With Newton originated the peculiar choice of perspective 
which distinguishes the Church historians of eighteenth-century 
Evangelicalism. He set out to recount the story of the Gospel 
Church in every era. He aimed at tracing the faithful remnant 
of God’s people which has persisted through even the darkest 
ages, and determined but to touch and glance upon the heresies 
and disputes which formed the stable of most Church Histories. 
Doctrinally Newton’s criterion was Luther’s article of a stand- 
ing or falling Church, Justification by Faith. In the letters written 
to Haweis when he was preparing his bibliography Newton 
shows an exceptional interest in Luther. “I have a singular 
veneration for Luther’s character,’”’ he confesses. ‘“‘ There is a 
warmth, weight and authority in his expressions, a noble share 
of victorious faith, and these not the less useful (perhaps the 
more so to me) for being set off with the foils of human in- 
firmity.”* He regrets that so little of Luther is available in 
English and enquires where he can procure a collection of his 
Latin letters. Even though he may not have been able to lay 
hands on many of Luther’s major treatises, Newton at least 
understood him so far as to recognise the centrality of Justifica- 
tion by Faith. He realised that it is not just one doctrine amongst 
many: not even the most important of all doctrines. It is the clue | 
to and test of all theology: it is the very Grundmotiv of Christianity. 
Newton proposed to make it the doctrinal yardstick of his 
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History. This was the plan which Milner borrowed from 
Newton and made the basis of his magnum opus. The opening of 
Milner’s Introduction serves to indicate the extent of his in- 
debtedness: 


In my proposals for printing this History of the Church of Christ, I promised 
“an Ecclesiastical History on a new Plan”. The reader therefore will naturally 
expect some distinct account of a Plan, which, in a subject so generally known, 
lays claim to novelty, in order that he may judge for himself, whether it appears 
sufficiently interesting to engage his perusal of the whole work. 

It is certain, that from Our Saviour’s time to the present, there have ever been 
persons whose dispositions and lives have been formed by the rules of the New 
Testament; men who have been rea/, not merely sominal Christians; who believed 
the doctrines of the Gospel, loved them because of their Divine excellency, 

suffered gladly the loss of all things, that they might win Christ, and be found in 
Him. It is the history of these men I propose to write . . . genuine piety is the 
only thing which I intend to celebrate. 


Milner, according to his brother, saw the finger of God in every 
step of the Reformation,* and accepted Justification by Faith as 
Newton did as the sine gua non of Christian theology. His incor- 
poration of this standard into his plan led Bishop Brilioth to 
describe Milner’s History as “one of the most important 
monuments we possess of Lutheran influence on English 
ground ’’. Whilst it would be an exaggeration to say that in 
the case of Milner the plan makes the History, the unusual 
approach does nevertheless contribute in no inconsiderable 
measure to the success of the whole. Even the otherwise critical 
Overton can find no fault with it. 


The excellence of his plan, to which he faithfully adheres, might atone for 
more faults than Milner is guilty of. We may well bear with a few shortcomings 
in a Church History which, instead of perplexing the mind with the interminable 
disputes of professing Christians, makes it its main business to detect the spirit 
of Christ wherever it can be found. It is a real refreshment, no less than a real 
strengthening of our faith, to turn from Church Histories which might be more 
correctly termed histories of the abuses and perversions of Christianity, to one 
which really is what it professes to be—a history of the good which Christianity 
has done. 


This worthy tribute is really due to Newton, for the - here 
praised was originally his. — 

The deepest implications of the plan proposed by Newton 
were realised by Sir James Stephen. He describes Milner’s 
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work as “the only extant attempt to deduce the theological 

genealogy of the British churches from those of which the 
apostles were the immediate founders”.' It made a genuine 
effort to answer the question, Where was your religion before 
Luther? It traced the descent of Evangelical doctrine from the 
earliest days of the Church in unbroken continuity down to 
modern times. Justification by Faith is the thread of scarlet 
running through the centuries. Wakeman’s charge, mentioned 
at the beginning of this article, that to the Evangelicals the 
Church of England dated its life from the Reformation, is 
patently unfounded. Following Newton, the Evangelical Church 
historians discovered the source of ecclesiastical authority in a 
true apostolical succession—that is, in the succession of those 
who have entered into the apostolical experience, preached 
apostolical doctrines and displayed the apostolical spirit. The 
relevance of such an approach to the contemporary situation is 


obvious. Newton may yet serve the present age, as he did his 


own, if he can inspire a twentieth-century Milner to attempt an: 
Evangelical Church History from a similar angle.* The study 
of Church History, which is at an alarmingly low ebb in this 
country, might then be lifted to a new plane of usefulness and 
become, as indeed it ought to be, “‘ a source of inspiration and 
guidance for present-day Christians ’’.* 

A. Sxevincton Woop. 
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M. LOISY’S LAST WORK ON CHRISTIAN ORIGINS! 


A votume by M. Alfred Loisy called The Origins of the New Testament, which is 
an explanatory completion of The Birth of the Christian Religion*, was published 
in France at the end of 1936, and both these volumes have been translated into 
English by Dr. Jacks. The more recent of these books does no more than reproduce, 
with certain developments, the matter in the former book which dealt with primitive 
Christian documents. 

The attitude taken up in both of these books with regard to the writings of the 
New Testament is notably more radical than that which we found in The Gospe/ and 
the Church (1902), The Fourth Gospel (1903) and The Synoptic Gospels (1907- 
1908). It is interesting to enquire into the reason for 

Let us remind ourselves of the fundamental thesis of M. Loisy: Jesus, hypno- 
tised by the prospect of an immediate arrival of the Kingdom of God, saw his 
illusion cruelly disappointed. He was condemned to be crucified. His disciples, 
nevertheless, persuaded that he was the Messiah, believed that he had risen from the 
dead and was living in the presence of God, from whence he would return with the 
Kingdom. Under the influence of this faith the Christian spirit set to work. In- 
stinctively it harmonised the earthly life of Jesus with its belief. From this process 
there emerged a form of teaching or “ catechesis ’”’ which was purely eschatological. 
However, faith, progressively magnifying the glorified Christ, introduced him into 
the sphere of divinity. By the spontaneous creation of a collection of miracles and 
discourses it tended to anticipate the Epiphany of Christ in the life of Jesus. From 
this process emerged a new catechesis which was in the fullest sense evangelic. The 
Gospels were the result of the combination of these forms of teaching. 

The task of criticism is, therefore, to examine the documents in order to dis- 
tinguish between that part of their content which accurately describes the Jesus of 
History and that which belongs to one or other of the later forms of teaching. 

M. Loisy’s first books reached relatively moderate conclusions. The Gospel of 
John, the latest of all, was referred to the last years of the first century. He stated 
that the Synoptic Gospels were written before a.p. go and were full of historical 
matter. The Epistle to the Hebrews was dated at 67 and the Pauline Epistles 
between 45 and 62. 

But the historical basis of the Synoptic Gospels, once it was recognised to this 
extent, remained an unshakable support for the orthodox interpretation. Their 
supernatural elements were so closely connected with the others that it was difficult 
to separate them. Moreover there was not sufficient time between the year 30, the 
approximate date of the crucifixion, and the year go, the epoch of the composition 
of the Synoptic Gospels, for the formation of the legend of the Virgin Birth described 
by St. Luke; still less between the year 30 and the years 45-60 for the formation 
of the doctrine of the divinity of Jesus Christ which is attested in the Epistles of 
St. Paul. 

M. Loisy avows in his last book (p. 70) that “ prevailing opinions” were very 
convenient for apologetics. It is vecape for this reason that he has abandoned them. 

. Aut wach L. P. Jacks. Allen 
and Unwin Ltd. 1 
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He needs others, founded on an a priori theory calculated to be more favourable © 
to the rationalistic explanation. However, these new opinions had to be decently 
clothed with a certain appearance of criticism. M. Loisy only reaches them by an 
arbitrary and violent process which condemns his prejudices @ posteriori. Let us 
briefly review it. 

The most recent of the Synoptists, Luke, was exploited and mutilated by Mar- 
cion in 144. The composition of this Third Gospel cannot, therefore, be put later — 
than this date. M. Loisy finds it convenient to assign it as nearly as possible to this - 
time. He quite gratuitously declares that the date of the Gospel of Luke was a little 
earlier than 130-40. No less gratuitously he assigns the Gospel of Matthew to the 
same period, and that of Mark, the source of the two others, as near as possible to 
130. Witnesses in favour of Luke more ancient than Marcion can be produced. 
M. Loisy shamelessly suppresses them. 

With regard to the witness for the Fourth Gospel his procedure is the same. 
Once M. Loisy dated the whole of the Gospel from go to 100. He now finds in it 
a collection of mystical speculations and symbolic visions without any connection — 
with the Synoptic history. This fundamental writing, according to his opinion, 
might well go back to go—100, but he assures us that the combination of this primi- 
tive collection with the matter in the Synoptists could not have taken place before 
the period now fixed for the redaction of the first Gospels, that is to say about 135. 

In the same way M. Loisy rejects the testimony of St. Ignatius of Antioch who 
was put to death about 107, and whose letters mention, as an accepted matter of 
faith, the Virgin Birth related by St. Luke. In-1921 M. Loisy regarded the authen- 
ticity of these letters, and that of St. Polycarp to the Philippians which refers to them, 
as being “incontestable”. But M.’Turmel came on the scene. M. Loisy has trodden 
in his steps and now declares the Letters of Ignatius to be apocryphal—they date 
from 170—and he holds the same opinion about the reference in Polycarp. This 
must have been an interpolation made about the same time. 

Another troublesome document is the book of Acts. The general opinion is 
that the author of Acts is the same as the author of the Third Gospel. Now the 
author of the Acts records the travels of St. Paul and uses the first person plural 
four times, which implies that he was a companion of the Apostle in his journeys. 
If he had used a travel-journal drawn up by another person, it is difficult to under- 
stand why he did not take the trouble to mark it off and why, on the contrary, he 
carefully harmonised its style with the rest of his book. Nevertheless M. Loisy 
audaciously makes a distinction between the author of the travel-journal and the 
editor of the book, in order that he may not be compelled to identify the latter with 
a contemporary of St. Paul. 

In spite of all this, there is a proof that the idea of the Virgin Birth, incorporated 
in the Third Gospel, is much more ancient than M. Loisy claims. The first two 
chapters of the Gospel are, in fact, composed of a Palestinian document earlier than 
the destruction of the Temple (a.p. 70). The idea of the virginity of Mary is not 
loosely attached to Luke i. 34—55. It forms the basis of the two chapters and cannot 
be separated from them. It is indispensable to the essential equilibrium of the two 
stories concerning John the Precursor and Jesus the Messiah. M. Loisy no less 
recklessly supposes it to be an interpolation inserted in the primitive document by 
the Evangelist writing about 130-40. 

The same procedure is adopted towards the witnesses of the belief in the 
divinity of Christ. For M. Loisy, this belief, which is necessarily legendary, can only 
be late. It is impossible to place its origin later than the first century, since it inspires 
the whole of the fundamental document on which the Fourth Gospel was founded. 
At least it is desirable that its origin should be retarded to that date. M. Loisy, 
therefore, does his best to suppress earlier witnesses. 

There is the Epistle to the Hebrews. Until recent years, that is to say since 
1921, M. Loisy brought forward definite arguments for dating this Epistle before 
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the destruction of Jerusalem. He now finds it expedient to date it at the beginning 
of the second century. There is a clear reference to this Epistle in the Letter of 
Clement to the Corinthians, which has always been attributed to the Pope of this 
name who wrote about 95. This witness is also discredited. Clement, the author 
of this letter, must have been another Clement who wrote about 130-35. 

Before all there are the Epistles of St. Paul. ““Their substantial authenticity ”’, 
wrote M. Loisy in 1921, “ does not seem to be doubtful”. The example of M. 
Turmel suggested to the critic to remove from them all sections which assert faith 
in Christ as a divine Being who pre-existed in heaven before He came to earth. 
All these passages are declared to be interpolations or additions contemporary with 
the fundamental writing of John and with the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

And so there is no important point in the rationalistic synthesis of M. Loisy 
where he is not found out to be misrepresenting and, to tell the truth, falsifying 
the documents in order to twist them round to his point of view. Let us give some 
other examples. It is generally agreed that the Gospel of St. John was published 
at Ephesus. The tradition of the second century assures us that John, the Pales- 
tinian Apostle, ended his days in this district. It is, on the other hand, certain that 
the author of the Fourth Gospel was a Jew who knew the Palestine of the time of the 
Saviour from personal observation. All these guarantees of authenticity would be 
destroyed, if it were to be established that the Apostle John died in Palestine at an 
early date. M. Loisy affirms that this was so, alleging this to be the only account 
of the sons of Zebedee in the Gospels and declaring that the text of the Acts which 
contradicts his hypothesis is a forgery. : 

After having cut out from the Epistles of St. Paul all the passages favourable to 
the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, it must still be admitted that that Apostle 
represented Jesus Christ as possessing an unheard-of greatness as the Saviour of the 
world and the Lord par excellence, the object of a religious cult. In the synthesis of 
M. Loisy this would be an extraordinary aggrandisement of the Christology of the 
first Hebrew believers, and must be attributed to the influence of syncretism. But 
this hypothesis can only be sustained by isolating this Apostle as far as possible from 
the Galilean disciples. M. Loisy pitilessly excises from the Acts more than ten 
passages which show that Paul had intimate relations with the first community at 
Jerusalem, and so arrives at the desired result. 

_M. Loisy is in accord with the universal agreement among critics which 
recognises as certain the belief of the disciples of Jesus in the resurrection of their 
Master. But in his eyes this can only be a subjective belief, completely explicable 
by the psychological condition of the disciples. This explanation is certainly improb- 
able, if it is admitted that the tomb of Jesus was found to be empty, and that the 
visions began in Jerusalem itself immediately after the crucifixion. But conditions 
would be much improved, if the discovery of the tomb and even the very fact of 
the burial could be suppressed by supposing that the visions had their origin rather 
later in Galilee. M. Loisy tortures the texts until they are compelled to speak in 
this sense. 

Another example. The eschatological hypothesis demands that Jesus never fore- 
saw a prolonged period before the coming of the Kingdom in which the Gospel 
would be preached and the Church established. Many facts presuppose the inter- 
mediate period, amongst others the choice and the mission of the Apostles. M. Loisy 
lays violent hands on these. According to him the Twelve were never chosen or 
“sent” by Jesus, but only by a group of Hebrew believers after the death of the 
Master. They were its managing body. 

Supposing someone raises the objection that Jesus was betrayed by Judas, one 
of the Twelve. This fact is also struck out of the history. It is the product of 
Christian fantasy. What! could the Christians have laid the responsibility for the 
death of Christ on one of the twelve leaders of the first Christian community and 
expressly distinguished him by his name and his country of origin and from his 
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namesake Judas when he had nothing to do with the business? Criticism does not 
shrink from this absurdity. 

These exam ples, which could be multiplied, clearly show that the story which 
M. Loisy has produced is not history, but a romance in the form of history. Ration- 
alism has imagined a Christ who was simply a man, it has pictured him as 
and acting in a way in which any other man might act, and it describes him in 
accordance with this subjective vision, and not in accordance with the facts. Does 
such a method deserve the name of criticism? The rule of the game can be defined 
as follows. First, a general theory is formed with the support of certain selected 
texts, thanks to which it does not too closely resemble an ¢ priori. ‘The next essential 
is to make the documents square with the theory. He who succeeds in this enter- 
prise with most show of erudition and adroitness wins the prize. From this point of 
view M. Loisy certainly deserves the palm. His capacities as a writer are most 
exquisite, but much talent may be put to the service of the grossest error. Le 
mystere de Fésus by P. L. Couchoud is excellent evidence of this. According to this 
author the synthesis of M. Loisy is, in spite of the reverence felt for him, nothing 
but “a learned game.” Unfortunately this game has to do with the most serious 
subject in the world. 

M. Loisy has always severely condemned materialism and the excesses of the 

“ scientific ” attitude. In his last book (pp. 28-32, 329-30) as in his other books | 
he proclaims the necessity of “ religion "’, that is to say of “ the religiously moral 
ideal’ which is “ the life of the spirit”. “The Christian religious fact” still 
appears to him “ the most remarkable which has been produced in humanity ”’, 
He affirms of the “ Christian ideal ”’, the essential part of which is expressed in the 
notion of “ love”, that it must live in humanity as long as humanity itself endures, 
and that, in a sense, it “ has never been more necessary or more immediately useful 
than in the civilising movement of our time ’’. ‘But what is the value of the Christian 
ideal without the faith in Christ, the Son of God? It does not seem that M. Loisy 
has done good service to humanity in sapping the foundations of this faith. 

Is it not really comforting for faith that criticism cannot preserve its rationalistic 
character without doing violence on so great a scale to the documents? On the whole 
is it possible that the last books of M. Loisy, contrary to the intentions of their author, 


may come to be regarded as a support for apologetics? 
Manivus Lepin. 
Lyons. 


Transtator’s Note! 

From this review of Loisy’s book by this eminent French critic it will be obvious 
how far the ideas of the Bishop of Birmingham resemble those of Loisy and Turmel. 
He did not do them the honour of mentioning them in his bibliography, but he 

"The Bishop apparently believes that there was something 1 more in the “ resur 
rection ” than a mere subjective impression which arose “ spontaneously a 

“ instinctively ” in the minds of the disciples; otherwise, in his treatment of he 
documents of the New Testament and in his dating of them, he differs little from his 
nee He is also in agreement with him in regarding the Epistles of Clement, 

gnatius and Polycarp as late forgeries, or, at best, documents seriously interpolated 
with legendary matter; and his treatment of the Epistles of St. Paul follows that 
suggested to Loisy by Turmel very closely. 

his office in the Church. The Bishop does at least put his name to his book and this 


We are indebted to our friend, the Rev. H. P. V. Lepin's 
review from the French and for adding these pertinent remarks of 
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is more honest than Turmel’s evasive tactics. Loisy im his early days used many 
pseudonyms and showed no intention of renouncing his orders until he was com- 
to do so. He even aspired to become Bishop of Monaco. 

The Bishop of Birmingham has apparently accepted critical “ results ’’ which, 
as Dr. Lepin has shown, were forced on Loisy, not by evidence, but by the exigencies 
of a theory which left no room for the supernatural except in so far as the supernatural 
is, to use his own expression, to be regarded as nothing more than an impulsion of 
the human spirit, imperfect in its manifestation, as all human activities are, but, 
inasmuch as it is basically spiritual, realising the only kind of supernatural action 
which is now conceivable to us and, in consequence, the only kind of supernatural 
action which is historic and real. 

The Bishop does not, of course, follow him in this conclusion, but the explana- 
tion that Loisy gives of the origin of Christianity is only excusable and, in a sense, 
reasonable on this hypothesis. 

The theories of falsification and interpolation of documents for which Loisy 
and Turmel are responsible and which the Bishop in the main approves are in no 
sense either proved or nectssary, unless it is also necessary to deny any action of God 
in history, or any “ god ”’ but the impulsion of the human spirit. 

H. P. V. Nunn. 

Stockport, 
Cheshire. 

THE NEW PEOPLE OF GOD! 


In THIs: country the relation of the people of God in the Old Testament to the 
people of God in the New Testament is a question on which theologians may differ 
from each other, but their differences normally arise from Biblical and theological 
conviction, and have no relation to racial prejudice or political expediency. In 
Germany, especially under the Hitler régime, the question has too often been 
affected by anti-Semitism, which has never betrayed its innate ugliness more than 
when a theological justification has been offered for it in terms of the temporary 
“ casting away” of Israel (Rom. xi. 15). How subtle the temptation to make a 
synthesis between Biblical theology and anti-Semitism must have been may be appreci- 
ated if we consider the case of the late Gerhard Kittel. For here was a man of 
unquestioned intellectual and moral probity, and an outstanding New Testament 
scholar to boot, conceiving it his duty to defend on theological grounds the anti- 
Semitic policy of the National Socialist government. (And yet, such is the happy 
inconsistency of human nature, he was never backward in showing personal kind- 
nesses to the victims of that same policy.) 

We now witness a not unnatural reaction from this deplorable fashion. And 
abundant evidence of this reaction is found in an exhaustive study f the Idea of the 
People of God which has come from the pen of the veteran scholar Albrecht Oepke. 
It is by no means an “ occasional ”’ treatise, however; it is plainly the product of 
long research. But when a scholar thinks it necessary to turn aside in a brief excursus 
to refute the fancy that Galilee had a large non-Jewish population and that Jesus 
may therefore have been a true “ Aryan ”’ after all, we begin to realize how far the 
anti-Semitic rot must have spread. : 

There has, of course, since New Testament times been a perennial controversy 
between the Church and the Synagogue; it could not be otherwise when the point 
at issue between them is the validity of Jesus’ messianic claims. In this sense Christian 
theology must stand in opposition to the synagogue. But, Dr. Oepke insists, “ anti- 
Semitism is not a consequence or fruit of the Biblical theology which stands opposed 
to the synagogue, but it is precisely the neglect and degeneration of the true Biblical 
dialectic between Church and Synagogue that has given rise to it.”” 

* Das neue Gottesvolk : in Schri Schauspiel, bildender Kunst und Weltgestaltung. 
By Albrecht Oepke. (C. Bertelsmann Verlag, Gotersloh. 1950. 523 pp. £2 73. 64.) 
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The conception of Israel as the people of God, a central conception of the Old 
Testament, of course, is here traced in its New Testament presentation, special 
attention being paid to Hebrews xiii. g—-14 in this connection. In the immediate 
post-apostolic period two basic texts offer themselves in the Epistle of Barnabas and 
in the Fifth Book of Ezra (i.e. the first two chapters of the book which appears as 
2 Esdras in the English Apocrypha). The development—and, it must be said, 
deformation—of the idea in the Middle Ages is examined, in relation to the closely- 
linked Roman Catholic Church and Holy Roman Empire; and then the part that 
__ it played in the theology of Luther is carefully considered. Issue is also taken with 

those who describe Luther as an anti-Semite. He admits that “ Luther constantly 

endeavours to repress the anti-Semitic feelings which come to the surface even in 

him”’. But it is anti-synagogue theological dialectic, and not anti-Semitism, that 

finds such frequent expression in Luther. He quotes a “ quite classical, short and 

striking formulation ”’ of the conception of the people of God from Luther’s Von den 

Juden und ihren Liigen—“'This new people and new Jerusalem is the Christian 

Church, gathered from Jews and Gentiles ”’—and says, “‘ ‘This single sentence weighs 

more heavily than a whole wagon-load of pamphlets on Luther’s anti-Semitism.” 

Dr. Oepke has not said the last word on the subject of Israel, but he has provided 

a work which those who would examine the problem further will find indispensable. 
So wide is its range that the Old Testament scholar as well as his colleague in the 

New Testament field, the church historian and dogmatician alike, will find much 
here that is relevant to their studies. And at the end of the book he considers the 
practical implications for the present moment of the idea of the people of God in its 

national and international bearings. These bearings, he believes, involve tensions 
which will remain until the age to come: only then will it be true in the fullest 

sense that “‘ the tabernacle of God is with men, and He will dwell with them; 
and they will be His peoples, and God Himself will be with them’’. 
F. F. B. 


OTHER CREEDS! 


A wor p that is metaphorically shrinking makes for more frequent contacts between 
members of different nations. If there is to be any sort of understanding between 
them, there must be an understanding of each other’s religious beliefs. Thus in the 
past few years there have been several books written on the chief religions of the 
world. 

This I.V.F. publication can be confidently recommended. Each chapter is 
the work of someone who has had personal contact with the religion of which he 
writes, and the aim of each is to present the facts as objectively (and indeed as 
sympathetically) as possible, leaving to a well written epilogue the distinctive message 
of Christianity. The book contains over 200 pages. 

The chapter on Animism is by A. T. Houghton, who gives a freshness to the 
- text-book facts by illustrations from the peoples amongst whom he worked in Burma. 
In writing on Judaism, H. D. Leuner wisely concentrates on Judaism as it exists 
today, both in its theology and its practice. The editor himself gives a very full 
description of Islam, and one was glad to find that he has included the unorthodox 
Muslim sects, the Ahmadiya and Baha’i, which are the two that are most likely to 
be encountered in this country. 

G. T. Manley and A. S. Neech write on Hinduism, ancient and modern, and ~ 
make the basic thoughts and expressions of Hindu philosophy as clear as perhaps 
they can be made to a western mind. There is, however, a strange omission of San- 
kara’s name in writing of the Vedanta philosophy. 

1 The World’s Edited b N. D. .B.E., M.A., LL.B 
time Senior Scholar Prinity bridge Lecturer in Islamic Law, School of 
Oriental and Africa Scud, University of London Varsity Fellowship, London 
1950. 208 pp. 75. 6d.) 
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David Bentley-Taylor, who once made a memorable broadcast on Buddhism, 
is an obvious choice for the subject here. This is an important religion today, since 
in one form or another it is making some progress in the west—a fact that is con- 
firmed by the inclusion in the bibliography of at least four books by British 
Buddhists. 

S. C. Woodward does his best to make the chapter on Shinto come alive, but 
one feels that recent events in Japan, as the author himself admits, may render much 
of it of purely academic interest. The same might, of course, be true of Confucianism, 
which is handled here by Norman Baker, but Confucius has always attracted atten- 
tion, and certainly no book on world religions could omit him. Mr. Baker has some- 
thing to say also on Taoism, and this section might have been expanded, since 
Taoism also has its attractions for the west, as is seen by Wilhelm and Jung’s trans- 
lation and commentary on The Secret of the Golden Flower, a book which might 
have been mentioned in the bibliography. 


Oak Hill College, J. Srarrorp Waicur. 
London. 


CALVIN AS EXPOSITORY PREACHER! 


In view of Calvin’s importance in the history of preaching and the large number of 
sermons he has left us, it is strange that in modern times so little research into his 
preaching has been undertaken. Hanns Rickert is editing the sermons which are 
yet unpublished, and two books, one German by Erwin Milhaupt, and the other 
English, have appeared in the last fifteen years or so. 

The latest addition to this little family comes from America. It adds nothing 
new to our knowledge of Calvin in general or of his sermons in particular, and in 
places it relies far too much upon secondary sources. Chapter 2 is composed almost 
entirely of five long quotations taken from Broadus, Williston Walker, Dargan, 
Doumergue and the present reviewer. But it has two positive virtues: first, that it 
quotes Calvin himself at some length, sometimes from the Corpus Reformatorum 
but more often from the volume of his sermons Mr. Nixon has edited—The Deity 
of Christ. It is good to hear the Reformer speaking with his own voice. And 
secondly, that more than one-third of the book is devoted to Calvin’s gospel. About 
this we must speak at greater length. 

The chapter treats of this gospel under twelve heads: (@) the sovereignty of God, 
(4) the corruption of man, (c) predestination, (@) the power of the Word of God, 
(¢) our salvation, (f) the work of the Holy Spirit, (g) the Lord’s Supper, (4) the 
final advent of the Lord, (#) prayer, (/) the devil, (4) obedience to God rather than 
(/) the papacy. To say the least, this seems to be rather haphazard. But that is not 
our main criticism. It is true that Calvin does preach about al] these subjects— 
as well as a good many more!—but here the heart of his preaching, and also the chief 
problem of his preaching, is left out of sight. The problem is this: is Calvin’s 
preaching in line with his declared Christological intention? Or does he preach in 
one place, led by his text, about Jesus Christ, and in another, led by another text, 
about, say, the Sovereign Lord God, or predestination, or prayer, either without 
reference to Christ or alongside Him without making Him the point of departure, 
the method, the course and the end of his particular subject? Was he, as an admit- 
tedly expository preacher, bound to his text in such a way as to see Christ in certain 
passages but not in others? Mr. Nixon answers this question by his method—but 
he does not seem to have considered it at all. ! 

In America this book ought to prove of value in introducing its readers to 
Calvin’s sermons and perhaps also stimulating the study of Reformation preaching. 


Brothertoft, Boston. T. H. L. Parxer. 


1 Fohn Calvin, Expository Preacher. By Leroy Nixon, Th.M. (Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1950. 136 pp. $2.50.) 
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THE DAWN OF CHRISTIANITY? 


To reapers of THe EvancericaL Quarrerty the author of this latest addition to 
“The Second Thoughts Library ”’ needs no introduction. Into less than 200 pages 
Mr. Bruce has concentrated a clear and vivid account of the origins of the Christian 
religion, beginning with a rapid summary of the history of Israel from the call of 
Abraham to the coming of the Baptist, and ending with an account of the siege of 
Jerusalem and the significance of the fall of the Temple. The phenomenon of a 
scholar attempting both to make available the fruits of recent scholarship and to 
hold the interest of non-specialist readers is by no means uncommon. Success in 
such an undertaking is much rarer. In the present instance one may, with a strict 
use of language, attribute the author’s success to “enthusiasm”. Mr. Bruce’s 
extensive linguistic and historical learning sits lightly upon him and is not permitted 
to check the swift advance of the narrative, which unfolds like a detective novel. 
Indeed, though he quotes more than once from Miss Sayers’s The Man Born to be 
King, one suspects more than a nodding acquaintance with Lord Peter Wimsey! 

Apart from the fluency of the exposition, what has struck the reviewer most has been 
the wealth and variety of apt and helpful quotation not only from Jewish and classical 
sources but from English literature, from the lecture-room and from the Press. 
Nor must one omit the quality of dry humour which enlivens many of the author’s 
shrewd comments. Into the adverse side of the balance there is little which I can 
throw. Typographical errors are few and insignificant. Occasionally words un- 
familiar to the layman are left unexplained or, as in the case of Pirge Aboth, the 
explanation is not given on the first occurrence (cf. pp. 12, 44 and 79). There is 
a well-compiled index of names and places but one regrets the absence of maps in 
such a work. However, these small blemishes detract but little from the value of a 
book which pleases no less than it instructs. 

H. H. Huxzey. 


University of Leeds. 
SHORT REVIEWS 


Tue “ Jungle Doctor” series of missionary talks, first published in Australia some 
years ago, has now appeared in a British edition from the Paternoster Press. The 
series contains six volumes, each published at the remarkably low price of 35. 6¢.— 
Fungle Doctor (119 pp.); Fungle Doctor on Safari (119 pp.); Fungle Doctor 
(121 pp.); Jungle Doctor Attacks Witchcraft (121 pp.); Fungle Doctor's 

Enemies (121 pp.); Fungle Doctor Meets a Lion (121 pp.). The jungle doctor who 
relates his experiences in these books is Dr. Paul White, General Secretary of the 
Australian Inter-Varsity Fellowship. He spent a number of years as a missionary 
doctor in Tanganyika Territory, and it is those years that have provided the material 
-for these books, as they have also provided the material for broadcasts (now com- 
pleting their ninth year) over forty radio stations with a world-wide “ 

Old and young readers alike will enjoy these fascinating books. Dr. White has 
a racy style and a keen sense of humour, not unmingled with pathos. He has the 
rare gift of seeing life through African eyes, and helping his readers to see it too. 
The excitement and hazards of acting as medical officer to a million people and 
superintending seven hospitals spread over a thousand miles, in a land where roads" 
could only be called so by courtesy, are vividly portrayed, and the real evangelical 
purpose of all this activity is unobtrusively but tellingly brought home to the 
readers—never so tellingly as when it comes out in the conversations of African 
Christians, who are not slow to find Gospel parables in the various incidents of 
hospital life. 
1 The Dawn of Christianity. By F. F. Bruce, M.A., Head 

Biblical History and Literature, University of (London 
1950. 191 pp. 65. net.) 
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And here is a glimpse of church life in Tanganyika. “ Instead of a collection 
plate going round, each man and woman brought up his or her offering. Some had 
corn cobs, some millet seed, some ground flour. Each was put into a different 
receptacle. A sombre-looking man stood holding a round basket, into which e 
were put. As each was brought, the name of the donor was written on it, and I 
was more than amused to see, after the service, that a dish of water was brought, and 
_ the eggs were tested. Two were bad, and I saw the church officer disappearing on 
the war-path to interview those who had given them.” 

The books are attractively produced and delightfully illustrated. 


What it Means to be a Christian. By Mildred Cable and Francesca French. 
(Paternoster Press. 1950. 24 pp. 94.) 


These well-known missionary authors look briefly at some of the formal and 
conventional senses in which the word “ Christian ” is used in various parts of the 
world, and then make its real meaning plain in their own effective fashion. They 
have also something very pertinent to say to those people who ask: “ Surely I can 
be a Christian without involving myself in any organisation?’’ This little book 
deserves a wide Circulation, and is bound to be spiritually helpful to all who read it. 


Baptism in the New Testament. By Oscar Cullmann. Translated by J. K. S. Reid. 
(S.C.M. Press Ltd., 56 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 1950. 84 pp. 
6s. net) 7 


The S.C.M. Press must be congratulated on the promising start made with a new 
series of publications, to be entitled “ Studies in Biblical Theology ”’. This series, 
which is edited by four distinguished Biblical scholars—two English and two 
American—is “ intended to provide a platform for the work of scholars who are 
sharing in the revival of Biblical theology which is one of the most striking features 
common to many different branches of the Church”. It therefore looks like being 
_a British counterpart to the Zirich series of Abhandlungen zur Theologie des Alten 
und Neuen Testaments, and this impression is confirmed by the fact that publication 
No. 1 in the new series is a translation of a work which first appeared as one of these 
Abhandlungen, Professor Cullman’s Die Tauflehre des Neuen Testaments. The 
original text of this work was briefly noticed in our pages in October 1948, and 
reviewed at greater length in January 1949. The most welcome feature of the 
present debate on the issue Infant Baptism versus Believers’ Baptism is that it has 
largely ceased to be a matter of denominational dispute carried on by appeal to 
proof-texts on one side and the other, and has become (as it ought to be) a matter of 
theological concern, for which careful and unprejudiced exegesis of the relevant 
Scriptures is the indispensable foundation. Dr. Cullmann’s monograph, in which 
he takes issue with the recent treatment of the baptismal question by his Basel 
colleague Dr. Barth, exhibits these qualities in a very high degree, and is an important 
contribution to the Theology of Christian Initiation. It is good to have it in English. 

The next numbers promised for the series indicate that it will maintain variety 
as well as sound theological scholarship. 


Christ the Great Unknown. By H.R.H. Princess Wilhelmina of the Netherlands. 
(Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan, U.S.A. 
1950. 31 pp. 25 cents.) 

The royal author of this pamphlet, who reigned for fifty years as Queen of the 
Netherlands until she abdicated in favour of her daughter, Queen Juliana, in 1948, 
has set down here her thoughts on religion and world affairs. She makes a personal 
confession of faith in Christ and insists on the necessity of being reborn in Him. 
Believing that “ we are on the verge of a new future ”, and that “ He, the Builder, 
is laying the foundation of a new world order, though this be still hidden from the 


